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Man loves to wonder, and that is 


the seed of his science— 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803—1882) 


Ever since he watched his first-meteor trail, man has been wondering —about what 
makes the sky stay up, or why a kettle-lid jumps. From his first uncertain, casual 
thoughts whole branches of science have been born, and great industries have sprung. 
His ideas have become facts, and his facts have guided nations. 

In the research departments of modern industry today, scientists are experimenting 
and speculating. Molecular structure, the behaviour of light, the mysteries of temper- 
ature—their study of these problems helps to sow the seeds for new sciences 
tomorrow, and to build finer products today. In the great world of man’s economic 


creation, his power to wonder is the secret of his power to advance. 


Esso Petroleum Compan , Limited 
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MR. BUTLER’S BUDGET 


HEN a Chancellor of the Exchequer is shaping his 

Budget, it is quite as important for him to be a good 

psychologist as it is for him to be an accurate arith- 
metician. If laymen forget this fact, they may be excused since 
all but the greatest economists commonly ignore it. They 
forget, that is to say, that their statistical arguments and com- 
putations all rest on a complicated network of assumptions 
about the reactions of human beings. Will the wage or salary 
earner be stimulated by his sixpence relief ti income tax to 
increase the national income by working harder, or will he 
mérely use it to increase his consumption of imports and send 
up the prices of scarce goods? Will an increased Bank rate 
help over a long period to curb spending? If it does, will it 
discriminate against undesirable spending or operate equally 
against urgently needed expenditure on machines and 
factories? 

This is the sort of question which Mr. Butler has had to ask. 
and the first thing to be said about it is that it is not the sort 
of question which permits of a cast-iron answer. Economists 
know remarkably little for certain about the complex rules 
of the economic game when played in the conditions of full 
employment. Chancellors have to exercise judgement, which 
is to say, to engage in sublime guess-work. The penalties 
of failure in this field are quite disproportionate to the chances 
of success, for, as the winter crisis showed, and as Mr. Butler 
has never tried to conceal, we are living on a narrow margin. 

In deciding to distribute, almost entirely by reliefs in direct 
taxation, about half of the estimated surplus of £282 million. 
Mr. Butler has merely remained loyal to the Government's 
thesis (which distinguishes it more than anything else from 
the Opposition) that we have passed the point at which we 
could be saved merely by discipline: that the way to national 
Salvation is not a general exhortation to have less fun but a 
widely spread opportunity to earn the right to more fun; that, 
in the long run, higher production is a more important 
ingredient in recovery than lower consumption. 

* ~ * 

It may be said at once that the arguments against Mr. Butler’s 
relatively optimistic conclusions are very strong indeed. Last 
February’s measures scotched the dealings in sterling which 
were partly responsible for the crisis, but they have so far had 
no perceptible effect (and indeed could not yet have any) on the 
relationship between imports and exports (in March we still 
had a deficit of £92.4 million on our foreign trade), and there 
is certainly no evidence yet of a reduction of personal spending 
at home. There have been some signs in recent months of a 

‘ 


decline in the rate of increase in national production. The 
whole policy of wage restraint has collapsed. This is the time, 
so the Chancellor’s critics will complain, that he has chosen 
to put more money into the pockets of millions of consumers. 
What effect can this have, they will ask, other than a return 
to serious inflation? 

To these arguments, the Chancellor has several sober replies 
which were well presented in his Budget speech. He can point 
to a great increase in personal savings in support of his hope 
that the new tax reliefs will be prudently used. He can quote 
the improvement in industrial investment as showing that 
our power to produce is perpetually increasing, and that those 
who have most immediately to lose by miscalculation are 
taking a hopeful view of the general prospect. Above all, he 
can legitimately remind us that the gold and dollar reserve of 
the sterling area still stood at the end of March at £350 million 
above what it was at its lowest point just after his first Budget. 
‘Crisis’ is a word which springs easily to the lips, but one 
which has acquired a very different meaning under Conserva- 
tive rule from that which it had in the last months of Socialist 
rule. The margin is slight, but at least there is a margin. 

* * * 

Clearly, whatever Mr. Butler has done, he has not introduced 
an electioneering Budget which flies in the face of economic 
realities. Equally, he has not banished (but no Chancellor 
could have banished) the spectre of recession. We are in a 
realm of almost complete uncertainty, but in it there is one 
certainty, and it is on that that Mr. Butler has based his 
Budget: whatever else is in doubt it is abundantly plain that 
this country cannot advance so long as it continues to bear the 
crushing burden of taxation. That is the clearest distinct mes- 
sage which the Conservative Party takes to the hustings, and 
it is economically right. Whatever may have to be done next 
autumn or next spring, Mr. Butler’s decision on that point 
will remain sound. That decision will itself be a factor in the 
fate of sterling. To these who say that the Chancellor has 
bought votes at the cost of giving foreign investors an impres- 
sion of recklessness, one flippant answer might be that the 
impression of recklessness given to foreign investors by a 
Labour victory would be even more striking, but a more serious 
retort is that Mr. Butler has shown himself to be a man capable 
of restraint as well as optimism, and that his policy surveyed 
over the years gives authority to his judgement in any particular 
set of circumstances. The Chancellor has guessed, but he has 
guessed prudently, and that is the best that could be achieved 
by any occupant of his office. 
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THE PARTY GAME 


the footplate men refuse to be mollified, bears some resem- 

blance to the newspaper strike that has just concluded. 
Both disputes arose over differentials—over the size of the 
tribute that industry pays to skill. In both, the issue lies as much 
between different unions as between unions and employers; 
but in both, friction between unions and employer helped to 
stir up the degree of resentment that makes strike action seem 
reasonable to the strikers, even when it is clearly unreasonable 
to the public. 

But there is a deeper and more significant resemblance. In 
both cases, the unions concerned decided to rely not on the 
justice of their case but on the strength of their bargaining 
power. The press electricians rejected arbitration; the foot- 
plate men accepted it, but seized on the first excuse that has 
presented itself to repudiate the verdict. Admittedly the foot- 
plate men have the better case; their claim that an engine 
driver ought to be a relatively better-paid member of society 
is generally accepted. But as Mr. Arthur Deakin has told them, 
‘When you accept arbitration, you accept the decision when it 
is reached’—for if you do not, public confidence in the unions’ 
good faith is diminished. 

The motive for the footplate men’s decision is different from 
the ETU’s. The electricians’ strike was part of the Com- 
munists’ systematic guerrilla campaign against industry; the 
ASLEF is fighting its own battle, with no outside resources to 
maintain it. Yet the footplate men are in the stronger position. 
They still have public good will, which the ETU has forfeited 
long since. And they are happy in the knowledge that three 
times in the last five years, governments (Labour the first 
time, Conservative the other two) have cringed and collapsed 
before the threat of a railway stoppage. Is it conceivable—the 
footplate men ask—that the Government, just before a General 
Election, will be prepared to court unpopularity by standing 
firm? Is it not virtually certain that it will find yet another 
crafty formula, designed to give the cash but save the face? 

Whatever the outcome, the public will be left more firmly 
convinced than ever that the present system, or lack of system, 


GQ ciorinttens the railway strike that is to come, if 


of arriving at wage settlements needs an overhaul. And that, 
incidentally, is the chief reason why the ETU executive 
climbed down so quickly and ignominiously this week. The 
Communists are not so purblind as to imagine that 1955, with 
comparative prosperity and full employment, is a good year 
to make their real challenge. All they aspire to do with their 
guerrilla campaign is to infiltrate to prepared positions, so 
that their challenge will be really dangerous when the time 
comes. But if an infiltration aroused too angry a public 
reaction, they might be driven out of their prepared positions 
altogether by a new wages policy—a prospect they do not 
relish. 

Nor do they want to antagonise the other unions; but this, 
they found, was exactly what the newspaper strike succeeded 
in doing. From the start, the London Typographical Society 
was angry; its journal sourly commented on the ‘deplorable 
state of affairs’ when a few electricians and engineers can 
endanger the positions of approximately 15,000 people, ‘with- 
out one word of explanation to their fellow trade unionists. 
We can understand an air of reticence where the employers 
are concerned, but we would have thought that at the very 
least there would always be respect between one union and 
another.” 

Respect between one union and another? How can there be, 
when one of them allows its affairs to be run by a handful of 
Communists, whose loyalty is not to the trade union move- 
ment, or even to the members who elected them (and continue 
to elect them), but to the party? 

Even when the Communist Party is not directly concerned, 
inter-union solidarity is being disrupted by the differentials 
dispute; the National Union of Railwaymen have been quick 
to express their irritation at the footplate men’s strike threat. 
Still, differentials present a problem that the TUC should 
handle itself. Serious though it is, it is much less sinister than 
the problem of union Communism. Perhaps now that the press 
has had first-hand evidence of the party game, it will devote 
some of the assiduity which has been given to more ephemeral 
subjects to a study of industrial relations—its own in particular. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


Home 


NEWSPAPERS AGAIN—The newspaper strike ended on Wed- 
nesday (the details of its ending are described by Mr. Randolph 
Churchill on another page), but since only one issue will have 
appeared by the time the Spectator is on sale, the ‘News Summary’ 
will be continued this week as a convenience to readers. 


BUDGET—The main changes announced in Mr. Butler’s Budget 
were: Income tax standard rate reduced from 9s. to 8s. 6d., and 
each of the reduced rates cut down by 3d. The single person's 
allowance raised from £120 to £140, the married allowance from 
£210 to £240, and the child allowance from £85 to £100. The 
band of taxable income charged at the lowest reduced rate cut 
down from £100 to £60. Small income relief raised by £50 to 
£300. Income limit increased for dependent relatives so that the 
full allowance will be given where the relative’s income does not 
exceed £105. The rate of purchase tax on household textiles cut 
from 50 per cent. to 25 per cent. Mr. Butler said that the tax 
concessions would cost the Exchequer £134 million this year. 
Mr. Gaitskell criticised the Budget as benefiting only the few, 
and being an electioneering Budget. Mr. Brook, Financial 


Secretary to the Treasury, found these criticisms mutually 
contradictory. 


GENERAL ELECTION—Sir Anthony Eden announced on 
Friday of last week that Parliament would be dissolved on May 6 
and that the General Election would be held on May 26. The 
new Parliament would meet for swearing in on June 7 and the 
State Opening would be a week later. Since then, neither of the 
major parties has published anything about its intentions or plans, 
the Conservatives because they could do nothing until the Budget 
proposals had been announced, the Labour Party for the same 
reason, but also because Sir Anthony Eden’s announcement came 
when both Mr. Attlee and Mr. Herbert Morrison were abroad. 
Since both parties have many arrangements to make, it is not ex- 
pected that the campaign will start seriously until the dissolution. 


LIBERALS—At the Liberal Party conference at Llandudno it 
was made clear that the party expects to run a little over one 
hundred candidates. One hundred and five prospective candidates 
have already been adopted, nineteen more are thought to be ready 
to fight, and there are eighty others who are regarded as 
‘possibles.” Delegates to the conference were also told that the 
party would fight the General Election as a completely indepen- 
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dent body. Nevertheless, local arrangements with other parties 
were not precluded. 


UNION BLACKMAIL—Mr. Arthur Deakin had some hard 
words for union executives who strike the flag whenever a crew 
shows signs of mutiny. If the movement forgets that agreements 
have some sanctity, he warned, the outiook would not be rosy. 
Nor must they allow themselves to ‘become a medium for black- 
mailing the public, an unpleasant trend of which there were one 
or two indications now.’ Mr. Deakin was speaking to the North 
Wales Branch of his Transport and General Workers’ Union on 
what may be his last encounter with them before his retirement. 
For a parting gift the branch presented him with a fireside chair. 


GATT—The Government has decided that it will be impossible 
(or at least inexpedient) to accept the obligations of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade towards Japan, so long as the 
possibility exists of ‘disruptive or unfair’ competition from Japan- 
ese products. An offer has been made to Japan, however, of a 
commercial treaty by bilateral agreement. The UK has also de- 
clared its good will towards the proposed revised version of 
GATT; this ‘Organisation for Trade Co-operation’ has also been 
given an advance blessing by General Eisenhower. The new body 
is to have the advantage, not enjoyed by GATT, of permanent 
enforcement arrangements. In urging that the US must participate, 
and that its failure to do so ‘would strike a severe blow at the 
development of co-operative arrangements in defence of the free 
world,’ the President is not concerned solely with the future of 
the West: he is also mindful of the fact that the Senate is anxious 
to withdraw his power to limit tariffs. If a Senate amendment to 
remove this power succeeds, neither GATT nor OTC nor any 
other international trade organisation of this type could survive. 


Abroad 


UNITED STATES—At the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner all the 
Democratic Party leaders weighed in against the Administration, 
but the sternest criticism came from Mr. Truman, who condemned 
the Republican policy at home and abroad as the most ‘cynical 
political behaviour in any Administration since the early 
Twenties.’ Censuring a Far Eastern policy which has apparently 
shown the US in the guise of a warmonger and has estranged 
Asian and European allies alike, Mr. Truman said the basis of 
America’s foreign policy should be the defence of freedom 
through the principles of the UN Charter and the strengthening 
of the weaker and underdeveloped members of the free nations, 
which could be accomplished only if America remained strong 
economically as well as militarily. Noticeable throughout the 
speeches was the absence of personal attacks on President Eisen- 
hower, but this has not prevented the Republican national chair- 
man Opening fire on the Democrats’ ‘vicious personal attacks on 
the President.’ 

Mr. Dulles has discussed with President Eisenhower the ‘grave 
implications’ of the build-up of Communist air power that has 
been going on on the Chinese mainland opposite Formosa. Mean- 
while forty-seven well-known American Liberals have appealed to 
the President to avoid any clash with the Chinese over the off- 
shore islands, and Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Nationalist am- 
bassador to the US, has stated that his government would fight to 
hold them even without American assistance. 

The Supreme Court closed its hearings on desegregation in 
American schools with the Administration, on the one hand, 
urging the Court not to order segregation to be ended ‘forthwith, 
and Mr. Thurgood Marshall, counsel for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Coloured People, insisting on the other 
that any delay in integration would be a denial of constitutional 
rights. Postponement, he contended, is never considered ‘except 
where Negroes are involved.’ A compromise solution is likely 
along the lines advocated by Mr. Sobeloff, the Solicitor-General, 
whose plan would declare invalid state laws in conflict with the 
Supreme Court's ruling against segregation, but—contrary to the 
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Negro demands—would not fix a deadline for integration. Instead, 
progress reports for each state would be submitted by the District 
Courts to the Supreme Court, which would retain jurisdiction to 
issue any further orders it deemed necessary to carry out its decree. 
A decision may be expected before May 31, when the present term 
of the Court will end. 

The prestige of the Supreme Court was enhanced and its free- 
dom from political influence confirmed by Chief Justice Warren's 
prompt and final denial that he either wished or intended to run 
as Republican candidate for the 1956 presidemtial election. Declar- 
ing that he had accepted his present post with the fixed purpose of 
abandoning politics for the Court, he reaffirmed: ‘That is still my 
purpose. It is irrevocable.’ The Chief Justice’s unequivocal state- 
ment is particularly timely just now when the Court is engaged in 
controversy, this week over segregation, next week (with the case 
of Dr. John Peters, the discharged Yale professor) over the 
Administration’s loyalty programme. 

Albert Einstein died at Princeton, where he had lived since 1933, 
when the Nazis exiled him from his native Germany as ‘an enemy 
of the state.” His contribution to contemporary philosophy is un- 
equalled and will endure. Pre-eminent for half a century in physics 
and theoretical mathematics, the concentration of Einstein’s genius 
was not diminished by dissemination; at the hub of many of the 
most vital problems confronting mankind. he was at no time too 
much absorbed by scientific abstractions to raise an authoritative 
voice in the cause of the liberty of ideas. 

President Eisenhower has asked Congress to _ provide 
£1,260,000,000 for foreign aid next year, most of it for Asia. 
Europe, he explained, has recovered sufficiently not to need it, 
except for Spain, Yugoslavia and Berlin. 


AN EASTERN NATO ?—A unified command of all Eastern 
European forces was called for by Mr. J. Cyrankiewicz, the Polish 
Prime Minister, when he spoke in Moscow on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of the Russo-Polish pact. A simultaneous visit 
of Mr. Khrushchev and Marshal Koniev to Warsaw seems to 
indicate that a unified Eastern Command, foreshadowed already 
last December as an answer to ratification of the Paris Agree- 
ments, is about to be established. 


AUSTRIA—Not only Austrian but European hopes generally 
have been raised by the speedy and satisfactory outcome of the 
Molotov-Raab talks on the conclusion of an Austrian State 
Treaty. For the first time since the war the Soviet Union has 
agreed to the Red Army’s withdrawal from one of its advance 
positions; it has also offered real economic concessions to Austria 
over the method of payment for German assets and the ownership 
of her oilfields and shipping. Only on provisions for Austrian 
neutrality and the prevention of another anschluss does the joint 
communiqué remain vague; still, it is not expected that the Soviet 
demands will be unacceptable to the West. The Soviet Note pro- 
posing an early Four Power meeting in Vienna to complete the 
settlement has confirmed Austrian hopes for freedom from her 
occupying forces by the end of the year, but while, Herr Raab 
has expressed the hope that ‘it will also be possible to solve the 
German problem more easily’ as a result, his government is 
understandably anxious that an unreal parallel should not be 
drawn and that the Vienna meeting should be limited to discussion 
of the Austrian question. 


HUNGARY—Imre Nagy has been dismissed, and he has been 
replaced as Prime Minister by Andras Hegedues, previously First 
Vice-Premier. Russian changes in policy and leadership have once 
more been faithfully echoed in Hungary. Two years ago Imre 
Nagy replaced Matyas Rakosi as Prime Minister and the ‘new 
course’ in economic policy appeared, shifting the emphasis from 
heavy industry to the production of consumer goods and a higher 
living standard. But last month Mr. Nagy was denounced by the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Communist Party for ‘right- 
wing deviationism’ in his interpretation of the ‘new course,’ and 
for ‘attempting to deny the leading role of the party in the coun- 
try.’ Further, priority was restored to heavy industry, and the 
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promise of a higher living standard was made conditional on 
higher productivity. Plainly, the ‘new course’ had not succeeded, 
and the next step, following standard procedure, was to visit the 
failure on individuals. Six weeks later Mr. Nagy is dismissed. The 
Central Committee says that ‘Comrade Nagy’s anti-Marxist, anti- 
Leninist, and anti-party ideas created a damaging system. 
Strangely, the only other dismissal at the moment is that of 
Mihaly Farkas, the Defence Minister. Meanwhile Mr. Rakosi 
continues behind the throne as First Secretary of the Communist 
Party. 


SAAR—An attempt to remove the last obstacle to the Saar and 
Paris agreements will be made when the French Foreign Minister 
M. Pinay, meets Chancellor Adenauer in Bonn on May 29. The 
most controversial subjects are expected to be the sale of the 
Réchling steelworks and the establishment of a French-Saar 
customs union, over which the French Government appears likely 
to demand absolute control. Unpalatable as these conditions may 
be to the West German Government, Dr. Adenauer may feel 
forced to accept them in order to prevent the implementation of 
the Paris agreements being further postponed. 


DENMARK—Following a farmworkers’ strike over the rejection 
of a claim for an eight-hour working day in summer (in place of 
the present nine-hour day), farmers in Denmark locked out seventy 
thousand farmworkers; it seems likely that measures will be intro- 
duced in Parliament to outlaw strikes and lock-outs and set up 
compulsory arbitration. 


FRANCE—Conservative gains and Communist and Gaullist 
losses were the chief features of the voting last Sunday for the 
French departmental councils (half of whose members come up 
for re-election every three years). In about a third of the con- 
stituencies, where no candidate gained a majority of the votes 
cast, a second ballot will take place next Sunday. The percentages 
of the total vote gained by each of the main parties (1949 percent- 
ages shown in brackets) were: Conservatives, 27.1 (18.5); Com- 
munists, 21.0 (23.5); Socialists, 17.8 (16.8); Radicals, 16.1 (13.0): 
MRP, 9.0 (8.2); Gaullists, 5.5 (17.3). The big changes in the 
Conservative and Gaullist figures are primarily accounted for by 
the fact that many 1955 Conservative candidates stood in 1949 as 
Gaullists. 


MIDDLE EAST—United Nations observation posts have been 
set up along the entire length of the Gaza ‘frontier’ between Egypt 
and Israel, in the hope of lessening tension between the two coun- 
tries: and Israel has managed to reach an agreement with Jordan 
on the Jerusalem area, whereby the military commanders of the 
two forces are kept in direct telephone communication, ready to 
report to each other any outbreak of hostilities. But Arab-Israeli 
tension remains; the Soviet Foreign Ministry has been trying to 
exploit it by protesting against the defence pacts recently con- 
cluded between Turkey, Iraq and Britain. The Russians, who 
threaten to raise the subject in the United Nations, indignantly 
assert that an attempt was made to compel Syria to join the pact, 
and that similar demands are being made on Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. Their assertion must bring a wry smile to the lips of 
Colonel Nasser, who has first-hand experience of Communist 
methods in Egypt. 


SOUTH AFRICA—tThe idea that there can be any real partner- 
ship between whites and other races, Mr. Strydom has announced, 
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Next week’s Spectator will contain a series of 
articles on this theme by Professor Herbert 
Butterfield and other Cambridge writers. 
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is a mirage: a sentiment which makes it easier to accept with 
equanimity his forecast that South Africa will become a republic 
as surely as day follows night. 

Mr. Strauss, the leader of the United Party, answered the Prime 
Minister by saying: ‘If the non-Europeans must always be ex- 
cluded from the affairs of the country solely on the basis of the 
colour of their skin, then the United Party regrets this viewpoint 
in the name of white civilisation which means more than the 


possession of a white skin.’ 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA—The negotiations between France 
and the Tunisian nationalists are running into difficulties, and have 
not been helped by the fighting words uttered by the delegation of 
French residents in Tunisia, and the twenty-four-hour protest 
strike of French officials. M. Salah ben Youssef, the secretary- 
general of the Neo-Destour Party (the Tunisian nationalist party), 
is reported to have declared at Bandoeng that it was impossible to 
have any confidence in French promises and that French police 
methods resembled those of the Gestapo. The points on which 
negotiations seem to have been held up are still the question of the 
Tunisian south and the area which should be under military (ie., 
French) control and the proportion of French members of muni- 
cipal councils. 


AUSTRALIA—The latest result of the civil war in the Labour 
Party is the defeat and resignation on Wednesday of the Labour 
Government of the State of Victoria. Meanwhile, the seven 
Labour members of the Federal Parliament who were expelled 
from the Victorian State Labour Party on April 7 have formed a 
new party calling itself the Australian Labour Party (Anti-Com- 
munist), to which Mr. Menzies has now given what according to 
the Daily Worker is the ‘kiss of death’ of Parliamentary recogni- 
tion. Mr. Evatt, whose attacks on the ‘subversive’ influence of the 
Right-wing Catholic Action movement precipitated the split in the 
Labour ranks, has been re-elected to the leadership of the Federal 
Labour Party (for the third time within a year) by 52 votes to 27. 
On top of its dissensions, the party still lacks any effective policy 
with which to oppose Mr. Menzies’s government and a booming 
economy. The Hobart conference last month, which should have 
occupied itself with evolving one, only served to increase the 
divisions in the party. 

Visiting Melbourne recently Mr. Avery Brundage, president of 
the International Olympic Committee, severely criticised the slow 
progress of the preparations for next year’s Olympic Games, and 
advised, ‘Put some of your biggest men in charge of the job." Now 
a Swedish special representative, reporting that ‘chaos reigns at 
Melbourne, speaks of ‘appalling’ housing for the athletes, and 
‘primitive stands’ for the spectators. Now an Australian business- 
man has been appointed with overriding authority to expedite 
the preparations. “There must be practical handling in Melbourne 
of what is a large business, declares the Australian Prime 
Minister, himself a keen sportsman. 


BANDOENG CONFERENCE—The opening sessions of the 
Bandoeng Afro-Asian conference have produced an atmosphere 
of conciliation, with the Communist delegations trying to avoid 
any clash with other countries and subordinating world Com- 
mwnism to Afro-Asian solidarity. Mr. Chou En-lai, the Chinese 
Prime Minister, asserted that China did not wish to subvert 
neighbouring countries and was quite ready to discuss the prob- 
lem of the dual nationality of overseas Chinese with the govern- 
ments concerned; but doubt was thrown on China's good 
intentions in the course of the conference, notably by the Iraqi 
and Thai Foreign Ministers, and by the delegate from the 
Philippines. 

The cause of the accident to the aeroplane which was carrying 
members of the Chinese delegation to the Afro-Asian conference 
at Bandoeng now appears almost certainly to have been a bomb. 
The Chinese Government alleges negligence by the authorities 
at Hong Kong, and the British Minister in Peking has protested 
against these accusations. According to this note only the most 
vague warning was received; nevertheless, full security precautions 
were taken at Hong Kong airport. The Chinese Minister of 
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Health, Mme. Li Teh Chuan, calls the situation in Hong Kong 
‘a grave menace to China which the Chinese people cannot 
tolerate. Some American sources suggest that the Chinese Com- 


munists put the bomb there themselves. 


VIET NAM-—Strife continues between the forces of the Binh 
Xuyen sect and the Vietnamese government troops in and around 
Saigon, where, according to the correspondent of Le Monde, 
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something very like anarchy reigns; the tortured bodies of parti- 
sans of one side or the other are discovered daily in the poor 
quarters of the town. The Binh Xuyen still claim that all the sects 
are united against the Ngo Dinh Diem government, but govern- 
ment spokesmen assert that there is no real unity among the sects, 
and that their soldiers are deserting in hundreds. Meanwhile 
Saigon approaches steadily nearer famine, since its natural supply 
areas are cut off by the armies of the sects. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


than Mr. R. A. Butler and Mr. Harold Macmillan as they 

sat side by side on the Treasury bench, Marlborough and 
Eton joined. What were they finding to joke about with such 
deliberate bonhomie? That old Harrovian away in Syracuse? 
No, not in good taste. We distrust each other? Ha! Ha! What 
an idea! And both of them, as they laughed, felt surreptitiously 
for the stilettos which Conservative politicians keep on the 
end of their watch-chains. Suddenly, an hour or so later, as 
Mr. Butler wound up his Budget speech, one realised the cause 
of their merriment. They had been exchanging mottoes from 
last year’s Christmas crackers. A motto a year seems to have 
become Mr. Butler's slogan, and, after ‘Invest in success,’ what 
are we Offered this year? ‘Liberating the human spirit.’ If this 
did not come from a Christmas cracker, the only possible 
alternative is that the new Economic Secretary to the Treasury, 
who is rather hot on the human spirit, took it down from one 
of those tear-off calendars which one always assumes are 
manufactured by Raphael Tuck & Sons. Mr. Butler trying to 
find the ‘human touch’ is one of the painfully embarrassing 
spectacles of the present political scene. Fortunately for him, 
his reputation does not depend on these contortions of the 
soul. He has, since 1945, shown himself to be one of the 
shrewdest politicians of the day. 

His Budget would seem to be a good election Budget just 
because it is, in its general trend, much the same Budget as 
he might have produced if there were not going to be an elec- 
tion at all. He cannot be charged with trying to bribe the 
electors: the tax concessions are too small and too carefully 
distributed to uphold that accusation. (Mr. Morrison, however, 
has already made it clear that the Labour Party will try to 
make it. Mr. Morrison, who from the ghostly seclusion of 
Nuffield College no doubt finds it difficult to recall the days 
when he was a master at bribing the electors of London!) Such 
concessions as have been made offer relief to a wide selection 
of the population: not so much that they will begin to suspect 
that they are being ‘had,’ but enough to make them feel that 
itis worth while turning out on polling day. What Mr. Butler 
has done, over the past three and a half years, by a thoroughly 
consistent economic and fiscal policy, is take reasonable risks 
in an effort to loosen the economy. He has taken that risk again, 
and because it coincides with a general election, he is open to 
the charge of producing an election Budget. But—and this is 
not rationalising after the event, because I made the point in 
this column in February—the obvious and possibly the only 
sequel to last year’s stand-still Budget was that this year’s 
should offer some concession to the taxpayer. Mr. Butler's past 
policy surely suggests clearly his preference to use the other 
fiscal measures which he hinted at in his speech, in order to 
meet any threatening crisis, rather than the weapon of taxation. 

To mix the metaphors most commonly used about Budgets, 


[oe face it. Two people could not have looked friendlier 


he holds the reins with the Bank rate and holds a carrot in 
front of the horse at the same time, in the hope that it will 
gallop faster without ever getting out of hand. The Labour 
Party, certainly, whatever its public attitude, is genuinely 
worried by the Budget. It provides a fillip for the taxpayer 
without in any way seriously damaging Mr. Butler’s and the 
Conservative Government’s well-earned reputation for good 
housekeeping. Moreover, the benefits will appeal particularly 
to the class which, quite wrongly, has come to be regarded as 
identical with the floating voters, but which nevertheless does 
hold a key position in many marginal constituencies It is 
going to need a very small swing indeed—only thirty-five seats 
have to change hands—in order to give the Conservatives a 
majority of about one hundred over the Labour Party. It is 
far too early yet to make prophecies—though the bets are 
already being laid—but Mr. Butler may well have ensured by 
his economic policy generally and by this Budget that those 
who have been rather surprised to find that Conservative 
policies have not hurt them—and may in fact have benefited 
them—will take the trouble to cast their votes. Elections are 
won by the party which can pull out the last few per cent. of 
voters, and the Labour Party shows no sign of offering as much 
inducement to them as the Conservatives. 

At election time every party has to be saved from its friends, 
and a native generosity tempts me to try and save the Con- 
servatives from Sir David Eccles. Solely by coincidence, | 
believe, on the very day that Mr. Attlee announced the date 
of the last general election, a special article by Sir David“ 
Eccles appeared in The Times. It was a plea for drastic cuts 
in expenditure, including the social services. It called for a 
tough economic policy. Sir David Eccles heard a good deal 
about that article from Mr. Butler and other Conservative 
leaders, but he was able to plead misadventure in his defence. 
This time the excuse will seem rather lame. With graceful 
aplomb, Sir David Eccles has announced that ‘We are all 
working class now.’ I do not know how many of the readers 
of the Spectator have seen Sir David Eccles, but there is not 
a man from whom such a remark could be more damaging. 
As impeccable in his investments as in his tailoring and his 
taste, he smiles condescension on those who unhappily have 
been less fortunate than he. He lives in a charming house in 
the side-streets of Westminster. It is a converted public house 
and one admires what I believe the Twenties called ‘chi-chi’ as 
one passes into his dining room through a door of frosted glass 
which still has the words ‘Saloon Bar’ inscribed on it. The 
rooms are decorated in those refined pastel shades which 
reporters try to describe when at a royal function; and on the 
walls are a series of Rowlandsons and other eighteenth-century 
watercolours, the hall-mark of safe good taste. ‘All working 
class now.’ It is this sort of thing which preserves the popular 
legend that Conservatives are perfidious hypocrites. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SO FAR as | could see there was towards the end an almost 
complete lack of concern about the absence of newspapers, 
apart from the irritation caused by having to get really impor- 
tant news, like the football and racing results, from the BBC. 
It is interesting to speculate on whether a continuing newspaper 
strike would have had any effect on the General Election. 
Politicians would no doubt have been horrified at the idea of 
fighting their campaigns without the benefit of reporters, but 
1 very much doubt whether, in the present mood of political 
sleepiness, it would have made any difference one way or the 
other (especially on May 26, a date obscurely sandwiched 
between the Derby, the Oaks and the Coronation Cup). In 
any event I think the editor of the Daily Herald must have 
let his frustration with the strike run away with him when he 
said, ‘It is an amazing distortion of democracy to announce a 
General Election at a time when there are no London national 
newspapers.’ I remember a cartoon in the Daily Mirror in 1945 
—I think it was by Zec—just after the Government announced 
that there would be an election in about a month’s time. It 
showed a conscientious young soldier holding his hands over 
his face in an attitude of anguish, saying, ‘Why don’t they give 
me time to think?’ This naiveté was repeated in a slightly more 
sophisticated form by Low this week. The idea that the elec- 
torate spends its time between the announcement of an election 
and polling day racking its brains to decide which way it 
should vote and searching the newspapers for some help in 
making up its mind is an agreeable one but too mythological, 
I should have thought, to be worth repeating today. And to say 
that it is not democratic to hold an election while there is a 
newspaper strike is in effect to say that the election date Should 
be chosen not by the Prime Minister but by a handful of 
Communist trade unionists, not the most democratic of 
procedures. 
. * > 
*“TAKING ALL IN ALL” beamed the stout and healthy politician, 
“there is still much to be done and much to wait for.” ’ The poli- 
tician in question is Josef Kurtz, Minister for Agriculture in the 
Saar Government; and he shares few of the inhibitions which 
afflict our own politicians when they come to write their pre- 
election biographies. Kurtz, who went in with the Germans to 
Poland and the Ukraine during the war, has announced off the 
record that the Saar referendum will be held before the end of 
September; his prediction is that the Government will be re- 
turned to power with ease. So confident is he that he intends 
to spend August, the ‘sour cucumber season,’ on his 1,500 acres 
of hunting land. According to the Saar Government bulletin 
there will still be ‘many a hunting party and stalking for deer, 
hare, wild boar, fox, partridge, pheasant, and wild duck. And 
after the hare “close in” there will be the “close in” on the soup- 
bowl of wild boar goulash followed, amidst the spinning of 
tough yarns, by beer and liquor.’ I doubt if many of our 
politicians will manage to elude their agents and escape from 
the hustings for a day or two with the mayfly; and even if they 
did how many would care to boast about it? 
+ * * 


MR. T. S. ELIOT has been busy on the platform lately. Last week 
he gave the London Authors’ Club his views on criticism; this 
week he has given the London Conservative Union some hints 
on conservatism. Politicians, Mr. Eliot has concluded, must 
steer between the protean danger of excessive suppleness, of 
being so obliging and adaptable that they become indifferent 
to principle, and the Jacobin danger of excessive rigidity, of 
being so obstinately doctrinaire that they are ready to ruin all 


rather than modify theory in the face of fact. There are few 
people in England who will be disposed to quarrel with this 
thoroughly English view of the desirable middle way in politi- 
cal practice. The Conservative Central Office can safely assume 
that the Confidential Clerk will vote Tory. 


> * * 


THE LESSON which Mr. Butler read last year on the Sunday 
before his Budget contained the words ‘Be free from the love 
of money and be content with such things as ye have,’ which 
were certainly a suitable precursor of a Budget whose onl; 
concession was to the growers of chicory. This year the lesson, 
which was not one which should have been read last Sunday, 
contained the exhortation: ‘Ho, everyone that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.’ This made a reasonably suitable text for an 
optimistic Budget making several concessions, although it 
could perhaps be held to have foretold a decrease in the 
taxation of alcohol, which unfortunately did not materialise. 


. * - 


LEAVETAKINGS 


In last week’s New Statesman Critic announced that, having moved 
from Essex to Sussex, he would be having no more conversations with 
his gardener, Mr. Park, 


Alas, what boots it though on even Wing 

The migrant Martins glory in the Spring! 

No more the sayings of the rustic Sage 

Shall grace this Critic’s condescending page; 
Nor he who Trimmed the Editor's carnations 
Lay down the Law to Statesmen and to Nations 
Consigning Tory Essex to the Dark, 

Kingsley must quit his Gardener and his Park. 


2 


O' course I used to read your stuff, 
But allus kep’ it dark; 
In pullin’ legs one laugh’s enough, 
Yours truly, 
MISTER PARK. 


* * * 


1 WROTE last week about the red carpet for Mr. Christopher 
Soames having been rolled up quickly. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, too, red carpets were not left lying about for long. The 
Duke of Newcastle had been responsible for the creation of 
all twenty-six bishops. The day after his fall he held a levée and 
only one of the bishops attended. ‘Bishops, like other men, 
commented the Duke, ‘are apt to forget their maker.’ 


* * * 


| FEEL SURE that readers of these notes will be interested to 
know that Wilson Harris, who, as Janus, wrote them for s0 
long, left, in a will published during the newspaper strike. 
£36,902. In the same connection, I note with pleasure that 
Mr. J. P. W. Mallalieu’s forthcoming book, Sporting Days, is 
dedicated to the memory of Wilson Harris, an editor ‘for whom 
it was a pleasure to write.’ 
7 * * 


IN OUR LAST issue Mr. Randolph Churchill suggested one 
way of dealing with reporters. Another way was demonstrated 
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by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold, the other day during a televised Press confer- 
ence in New York. Replying to a question about the American 
airmen imprisoned in China, he said: ‘Contacts are continuing. 
.. . | would not continue those contacts unless I felt that they 
served some useful purpose. That I think a full reply. That is 
to say, I feel that this operation which was started by the talks 
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in Peking is not concluded, and as long as it is not concluded, 
as long as possible it is not exhausted, I don’t see any reason to 
change my previous judgement. That is to say that efforts 
should continue because there are sufficient chances for a suc- 
cess for them to continue.’ That is to say, Mr. Hammarskjold 
knows better than many how to give nothing away but a con- 
siderable number of words. PHAROS 


The Ending of the Strike 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


UCH of the credit for the ending of the newspaper 
strike goes to the TUC. It was the pressure of the 
printing unions operating through the TUC on the 

two striking unions which led to a resumption of work. The 
men have gained nothing that was not available to them the day 
before the strike started. No concession has been made by the 
newspaper proprietors. The union leaders may seek to save 
their faces by underlining the promise to have negotiations; but 
there is nothing new in this. Indeed negotiations were still going 
on between the NPA and some of the printing unions when the 
engineers and electricians called out their 700 men and caused 
some 22,000 people to be thrown out of work. 

The strike has cost the industry at least four million pounds, 
nearly all of which is irrecoverable. And the full measure of the 
long-term injuries that have been inflicted is incalculable. It 
may be, as Lord Rothermere, chairman of the Newspaper 
Proprietors Association, suggested at a meeting this week, that 
the industry has seen its greatest days. The proprietors have 
agreed to have new negotiations with the unions, but it would 
be wrong to suppose that this involves a moral commitment on 
their side for further wage concessions. Until the papers have 
been coming out for two or three weeks, it will be impossible 
to assess whether or not any extra money will be available. 
Some of the proprietors fear that they will never again achieve 
the circulations which obtained before the strike. The pros- 
perity of the industry largely depended on the householder who 
bought two or three papers. Having gone without papers for 
a month, it is feared that many people will now buy only one. 

Who will pay for the strike? Not the strikers. They will con- 
tinue to earn at least the high wages they earned before. Not the 
proprietors, who have no intention of being impoverished by 
what has happened. The bill will, of course, be passed on to the 
public in a very short time. 

For it seems to be generally agreed that the mass circulation 
papers, the Daily Mirror, Daily Express, Daily Mail and News 
Chronicle, will have to increase their price to twopence. It is 
anyone’s guess to what extent such an increase will further 
reduce circulations. On top of all this is the probability that the 
ill-feeling and resentment generated on both sides during the 
four-week stoppage will fester for many years to come. 

On Tuesday night it seemed that all the unions were prepared 
to return to work at the same rates of pay as were offered by the 
NPA just before the strike; but when at ten o’clock the NPA 
met to receive the union leaders, Mr. Briginshaw, secretary of 
NATSOPA, much the most important union in the in- 
dustry, failed to appear. He telephoned to say that he wished to 
meet the NPA on his own. Accordingly he was invited to come 
at eleven o’clock. He then stipulated that two conditions must 
be met before NATSOPA would resume work. One con- 
cerned the pay of women employed on maintenance work. The 
other was a demand that the men should be paid time and a half 
for the Easter Monday on which they did not work. The NPA 
dismissed these claims as frivolous. 


Mr. Briginshaw also had a complaint that some of his men 
had been ‘interfered with’ by the police in Fleet Street. He was 
told that any such complaint should be addressed to the Snow 
Hill Police Station or to the Home Secretary. It plainly did not 
concern the NPA. 

During the final negotiations, Mr. Willis of the London Typo- 
graphical Society insisted on having a separate meeting with the 
proprietors. He gave as his reason that he did not wish to sit 
around a table at which Communists were present. This action 
was typical of the robustly anti-Communist line which Mr. 
Willis has always adopted. 

Two weeks ago I stated that the News Chronicle had been 
losing money. This statement has since been denied by the News 
Chronicle's chairman, Mr. Laurence Cadbury, who has said 
that up to the date of the stoppage the News Chronicle was 
‘making perfectly normal profits.’ I welcome this opportunity 
of expressing my sincere apologies to all concerned. In fact, for 
1954 the profits of the Daily News Ltd. (which owns both 
papers) before providing for taxation amounted to over 
£450,000, the profits of the News Chronicle and Star being 
approximately equal. Since 1932 the News Chronicle has made 
a profit in every year except 1952 when the steep rise in news 
print prices took place. However, the Daily News Ltd., which 
is controlled by the Daily News Trustees, has never paid a 
dividend. All the profits have been ploughed back into the 
two papers. In earlier years the figures have not always been 
so satisfactory and it must be remembered that last year was 
one of exceptional prosperity for the industry. Advertising 
revenue has never been so high and in spite of rising costs there 
has been very general prosperity throughout the industry. 
These lush times will not, however, last indefinitely. The advent 
of commercial television is already casting its shadow over 
Fleet Street since no one can estimate how much advertising 
revenue will be siphoned off by this new and potent medium. 
Moreover, the possibility of the ending of newsprint rationing 
is viewed with disquietude in many newspaper offices. 

At the moment the weaker papers in London, and still more 
in the provinces, are receiving the benefit of what is called 
‘over-spill advertising’—that is to say advertisements which 
can find no room in the most financially prosperous newspapers 
such as The Times, Daily Telegraph, Daily Express, and the 
Daily Mail. When more pages are available to the giants it is 
to be feared that there will be less advertising for the weaker 
papers. It would indeed be a tragedy if these circumstances 
were to bring about a situation harmful to the prospects of so 
fine a newspaper as the News Chronicle. It is certainly the sin- 
cere wish of everyone in Fleet Street that the News Chronicle 
will long be able to hold its own in what is one of the most 
fiercely competitive industries in the land. 

It is also denied to the World’s Press News that the News 
Chronicle and the Star are about to be sold. This again is good 
news as the Cadbury family are among the finest and most 
public-spirited of the newspaper proprietors, 
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Mr. Priestley’s 
Lamentation 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


ETWEEN the brawny arms of Llandudno Bay the sun 
Bee the sea into a dazzle of dancing lights, and above 

the heads of truant Liberals enjoying the view from the 
pier the seagulls, which visitors are sternly requested not to 
feed, made derisive music. Tough birds: no welfare state for 
them, but the pure bracing milk of laissez-faire. 

Inside the Pavilion the scene was considerably less attractive. 
The sunshine, filtered through leaded lights of pale yellow and 
mauve, coyly illumined a few rows of Liberal faces and the 
odour of sanctity was heavy on the air. A number of journalists 
from London made their notes dispiritedly, knowing well that 
not a word of theirs would appear on the morrow. The fag-end 
of a debate, on whether or not the nouveaux riches of council 
house estates should pay income tax on the subsidies which 
keep their rents down, burned down smokily towards its end. 
Somebody was earnestly explaining that he for one had nothing 
against people who live in council houses. ‘My only daughter,’ 
he said, ‘is married and lives in a council house.” He paused 
for effect. ‘Lucky woman!’ someone shouted from the back 
of the hall, and from the wild laughter which greeted this sally 
one judged that the Liberal Party Conference had not in its 
preceding stages been exactly bursting with wit. The speaker 
was slightly nettled, but he pressed on boldly to inform the 
conference that his daughter had previously lived in a caravan 
for which she had paid £600 and which she had sold for £140 
and in which his (the speaker's) only son now resided. 

But I must confess that I cannot recall precisely the point 
of all this, for it was at that somnolent moment that I was 
filled with something like hatred for all organisers who arrange 
their conferences within smelling distance of fresh air and 
salt water. It is a strange sort of masochism which leads men 
to wallow voluntarily in the inexorably rolling stream of plati- 
tudinous magma in places where, by taking a short step 
outside, they could feel the clean air on their faces—and inside 
their heads too, perhaps. The contrast is altogether too pro- 
ductive of anguish. Motherwell, Accrington, Birmingham, St. 
Pancras—these are the proper places for conferences, where 
the grit outside matches the grit inside and every speaker can 
fancy that his thoughts are great ones without risk of rebuke 
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by those free-thinking classical economists and lovers of 
liberty, the seagulls. So does one thing lead to another inside 
the conference hall when one sits huddled-up, trying to let the 
waves of unconnected clauses flow blandly over one’s head, 
The thought of St. Pancras sent up a faint signal and I recalled 
the last Liberal Party conference I had attended. That was 
in St. Pancras, and it was nine or ten years ago—before the 
Deluge, that is. The 1945 election had not been encouraging, to 
be sure, but there were special reasons for that. Revivalist 
fervour filled Friends’ House in the Euston Road, and Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter and Lady Megan Lloyd George could 
be seen on the same platform, and the leaders of the party were 
lashing out in optimistic zeal against ‘the crude nationalism of 
the Right and the crude nationalisation of the Left,’ and the 
delegates, still clinging to the idea that liberalism was the 
exclusive property of Liberals, were buoyed up high on a rip- 
roaring tide of moral superiority. 

Distant days. The annual conference would then as soon 
have had Beelzebub as Mr. J. B. Priestley on its platform to 
lecture it on civil liberties. But here he was, looking, as he 
tends to, somewhat larger than life, on the stage of the Pavilion, 
complete with a name-card on the table before him, and with 
a television camera aimed at him from the balcony. He has 
been affectionately known in his time by irreverent souls as 
Jolly Jack, but he looked very far from jolly on this particular 
morning: whether this was because of the stony faces beneath 
him (for the executive’s stroke in getting him to come to 
Llandudno was not universally regarded as one of genius), or 
because of the boring debate which was preventing him from 
getting to his feet, saying his piece, and slipping out, or simply 
because of the local fire regulation which kept his pipe in his 
pocket, I cannot say. A connoisseur of party-political expres- 
sions might have judged him to be more Liberal than the 
Liberals on either side of him; certainly he had that air of 
pained, not to say peevish, probity which is the prevailing 
fashion. And here he was, the star turn of the conference, a 
Jeremiah come out of one wilderness into another with a few 
choice words of warning. 

It was, undeniably, an opportunity. That there has in some 
sense been a nibbling away of civil liberties is indisputable. 
and the reaction to the Crichel Down affair was ample proof 
that people are concerned about it and ready to make a row. 
It was sensible enough that the Liberal Party should select 
civil liberties as one of the issues on which to fight the next 
election, and, to put it at its lowest, it seemed a good idea that 
for the sake of publicity Mr. Priestley, who has been crying 
woe for more months than I care to remember, should come 
disinterestedly to Llandudno to lend the Liberals a hand. It 
might easily have been a memorable occasion, but in fact the 
speech that issued from that well-known face fell flat among 
the benches like an old gentleman caught by a banana skin. It 
was as splendid a flop as one has seen outside Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 


Mr. Priestley began well enough, with complacent thanks 
for the polite applause, an invitation to join him in ‘a short 
brisk walk away from those council houses,’ and an allusion 
to a newspaper report which said that we should be able to 
go to the moon in thirty-five years and that ten thousand 
Americans had already booked their seats. If we couldn't 
see, he said, how he was going to get from the moon to the 
question of civil liberties, then we didn’t know what a clever 
man he was. But it was very simple. Why, he asked, does 
contemporary man worry so much about going to the moon? 
It is because modern man is beginning to live a dimension 
short; because he no longer regards himself as a self-regulating 
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and self-developing creature; because he is not prepared to 
explore the depths in his own being. So far, so good. 

After this promising beginning Mr. Priestley told his 
audience that it was out of date, that in nine speeches out 
of ten the speakers assumed that they were living in the society 
of fifty years ago. He then went on to make a speech about the 
value of the middle class (whatever that may now be) which 
would have been entirely suitable on a Liberal platform of 
fifty years ago, but which now had a cracked ring about it, 
even in the ears of a modern Liberal audience. The middle 
class, the most important class in Western Europe, the 
guardians of liberty, etc. Had not every totalitarian government 
sought first to destroy its middle class, and was it not an extra- 
ordinary coincidence that as our own society became more 
totalitarian in feeling so did the middle class pass further along 
the way to destruction? Mr. Priestley did not, so far as | 
remember, mention the word taxation, but presumably that 
was what he was speaking about—about the greater burdens 
which have been borne since the war by people of middle 
incomes so that the people of lower incomes could have some 
of those benefits for which Mr. Priestley was, until recently, 
a prominent agitator. If not, then his speech was more mean- 
ingless than the most involved of the wafflings about council 
houses which had preceded it. If so, then it was a pretty uncon- 
vincing performance, for Mr. Priestley never paused to define 
the ‘middle class’ and his observations rapidly took on a 
tone similar to that of the late Bernard Shaw’s denunciations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the minions who col- 
lected income tax for him. ‘If you want to appeal at once to 
all that is best and all that is restless in this country,’ he advised 
his listeners, ‘take your stand on these civil liberties and as far 
as possible connect them with a square deal for the middle 
class, which is the natural guardian of these liberties.’ Which 
would have been splendid advice from Mr. Priestley or any- 
body else if it had meant anything. But this was a speech which, 
if gently squeezed, would have emitted the thin squeal of the 
disillusioned Utopian and not much more. 

For myself, I preferred the well-meaning waffle about 
council houses. And I preferred the abuse of the liberal seagulls 
outside to that. They at least know what’s what and get on 
with it. 


Animal, Vegetable. 
Mineral”? 


By GLYN DANIEL 


FEW weeks ago that national institution of this tele- 
A cicwin mid-century moment of our history, What's 

My Line ? came to an end, at least so far as the BBC 
is concerned. It gave critics and columnists an opportunity to 
reflect on the power and popularity of parlour games on TV 
and to shed crocodile tears over a nation so reduced in initiative 
and deprived of hobbies and family life that night after night 
it is prepared to watch other people play games and laud the 
players with a temporary notoriety it has hitherto accorded 
only to cabinet ministers, film stars, sportsmen and criminals. 
This week another television programme, Animal, Vegetable, 
Mineral ? appears in its fiftieth edition, and it is not inappro- 
priate to reflect on this jubilee. 

For, although planners, producers and performers roundly 
deny that Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? is a parlour game, 
there is no doubt that it owed its tolerant audience at the start 
two and a half years ago, and some of its present popularity, 
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to the fact that it was, apparently, based on the parlour-game 
formula. Its title, of course, and its purpose—guessing at 
unusual objects, and the guessing done by a hired panel per- 
forming in front of an audience of millions who knew the 
answer: and the panel rapidly winning their way into the 
hearts of viewers by their personalities. But there were and 
are great differences between this programme and most of the 
other panel games. 

‘In the first place it is concerned with things and not with 
people, problems or ideas: and the things are sometimes ob- 
jects of great beauty and interest in themselves. The things 
may illustrate the history of Western Europe or they may be— 
as, for example, a Neolithic stone axe-head, a Bronze Age 
razor, an early Iron Age pot—actually the material remains 
from which the prehistory of man is built up. From prehistoric 
archeology to the trunk in the attic is a long haul, but it is 
made frequently in Animal, Vegetable, Mineral ? The objects 
are often what museums rather unfortunately call ‘bygones’: 
the Italian goffering irons and the sugar-loaf cutters of yester- 
day. These are the things which may be in the attic, or in that 
old box of rubbish which came to us when Grannie died. In 
embracing all things from Palzolithic hand-axes to Victorian 
muff-warmers the programme has capitalised everyone’s latent 
interest in the past, in things that are nice to look at, and 
in the predecessors of our everyday tools, weapons and 
appliances. 

Secondly, Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? has shown, and 
does show, experts at work, and the general viewing public 
is never loth to appreciate genuine expertise. The sort of thing 
which performers in ordinary TV panel games do is not some- 
thing which calls for expert knowledge. It often calls for 
ingenuity, alertness, brilliance, general knowledge—but not 
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detailed, unassailable, expert knowledge. In no other TV panel 
programme than this could a performer say, as Gordon Childe 
did in the first edition, ‘I am sorry, the museum caption js 
wrong. The date of that pot is at least a thousand years later, 
as the curator would have learnt if he had read my most recent 
book’; or as Professor Brondsted, Director of the National 
Museum at Copenhagen, said in last October’s programme, 
‘This is a Viking helmet, and if anybody says it is not, then 
they are hopelessly wrong.’ This programme presents experts 
behaving as experts, doing what they normally do every day 
of their lives as museum curators and university professors, 
It tears away the veil of secrecy that hides the professional 
archzologist and art historian and naturalist from the public. 
We, the viewing public, like to see our experts at work: we 
gain confidence from such exposure, vicariously we glory in 
their knowledge, delightedly we watch the processes of thought 
that get them to the right answer—even more delightedly when 
it gets them to the wrong one. 


But the really fine thing about the presentation of Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral ?—and this is greatly to the credit of the 
two BBC producers who have run it: Paul Johnstone, who 
started it and now runs it, and David Attenborough, who ran 
it during the 1953-54 season—is that the panel performers are 
there as experts and not for purposes of personality promotion. 
It might be said that at least one panellist—Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler—has achieved, through TV, personality promotion 
which the ordinary TV star longs for, but that was because 
his own personality was so dynamic before ever it was pre- 
sented to the glare of television cameras, and because he is 
presented, anyway, not as a person. but as an expert archzolo- 
gist. Although men like Wheeler. Bodkin, Adrian Digby, 
Julian Huxley, Swinton, Stuart Piggott and Geoffrey Bushnell 
have often appeared in the programme, there is no set or stan- 
dard panel; experts are selected who might meet the challenge 
of the particular programme, a challenge provided each time 
by a different museum. 


That is one of the uses of the BBC’s version of this universal 
idea of guessing objects. Each programme is based on a 
challenge to experts from a particular museum and these have 
ranged in the past from Pennsylvania to Copenhagen and 
Sydney. The British museums which have taken part in the 
series—and none has yet refused—declare that a great local 
interest has been created as a result. People visit museums 
who have never done so before and in this surely lies the key 
to the real success of this programme. It is educational— 
but without appearing so; and thus it achieves what all 
further education tries to do, namely, to teach without tears. 
The millions of viewers are, apparently, quite prepared to 
learn about Roman lamps, fossil fish, fake Crown Derby ware, 
and yak’s milk cheese from Tibet, if these pills are sweetened 
by the smiles and jibes of familiar professors. 

It is a curiosity of the present viewing situation and one 
which I eagerly welcome because it enables entirely serious 
archeological programmes to be put on. The Buried Treasure 
series which Paul Johnstone started in 1954 could hardly 
have prospered in a viewing world which had not, through 
Animal, Vegetable, Mineral ? learnt to like archeology and 
some archzologists. It has been said that TV opens windows 
on to the worlds of sport, of affairs, and of the show business. 
But it also opens windows to the viewing world on to learning 
and schoiarship. In 1954 the Buried Treasure programmes 
presented the British Museum Laboratory, Irish megaliths, 
the treasure of Vix, recent excavations at Stonehenge, and the 
Abbé Breuil describing how he copied pal«olithic art. The 
1955 programmes in this series will include the excavation of 
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the West Kennet Long Barrow, the art and life of the Etruscans, 
the Piltdown hoax, and prehistoric flint mines. More ambitious 
aces for the succeeding years include Mycenz, Knossos, 
Jericho, and the Indus cities. In this way the civilisations and 
cultures of the remote past are brought into the living room. 


But what about the reactions of the individual performers 
to Animal, Vegetable, Mineral ? We have had at least forty-five 
performers and I myself have missed only three of the fifty 

ogrammes. At first it was intriguing to meet people who 
said, ‘Didn’t I see you on the tele last night?’ but now it is a 
crashing bore to be unable to travel by train or stay at a 
hotel without recognition. But this notoriety, inseparable 
from regular TV appearances, has two compensations. I have 
jearnt an enormous amount from the chair of Animal, Vege- 
table, Mineral ? and from the compulsory homework which 
it involves. And it all does achieve, which is most eminently 
worth while, a widespread interest in archzology and natural 
history and art. It was said in jest a few months ago that 
the thousands who crowded to see the Temple of Mithras 
were impelled to it by Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? This 
is an exaggeration: the popular interest in archeology has 
been with us since Layard, the Flood tablets and Schliemann. 
But TV is widening that interest to its vast viewing public. 
If, when several competing TV programmes are available, 
Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? can stay the hurried knob- 
twisting that searches for pure entertainment on the screen, 
it will have been worth while. I write ‘have been,’ but who 
knows that in five years’ time our familiar experts will not 
still be examining on our screens Eskimo harpoons and 
Victorian medicine spoons! Good luck to them! May the 
five hundredth programme still have Sir Mortimer digging and 
Professor Bodkin twinkling. 


Total Peace 


By T. E. UTLEY 


to deduce that a disarmament treaty will emerge within 
the next few weeks.’ This solemn caution appears at the 
end of an analysis of the disarmament problem by M. Jules 
Moch, French delegate on the Disarmament Commission, 
recently published in Britain under the title Human Folly: to 
disarm or perish ? (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.). Since the book went to 
press, the warning has been fully justified. The gleam of hope 
which Mr. Vyshinsky offered us in September, as part of the 
campaign for delaying the ratification of the European Defence 
Community treaties has gone out, and we now know that we 
are back where we were, that is to say, that Russia is perfectly 
willing for the Western Powers to abandon nuclear warfare, 
and is content to have her superiority in conventional weapons 
permanently secured, provided, of course, that she is not re- 
quired to put up with any effective system of international in- 
spection which might prevent her from manufacturing nuclear 
bombs if she chose to in the future. We also know from Sir 
Winston Churchill that a quantity of plutonium which could be 
contained in a despatch box would be great enough to enable 
any Power which was the only one to possess it to dominate 
the world, and we have the authority of Sir George Thomson, 
writing in the Spectator, for the view that ‘the possibility of the 
control of nuclear explosives and the bombs they make has 
passed.” 
In spite of all this, the Disarmament Sub-Committee con- 


Fee YONE will rejoice, yet our readers would be wrong 
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tinues to work, and the USA has even appointed a minister for 
disarmament. I do not know what Mr. Harold Stassen will do 
with the large terms of reference which the President of the 
USA has given him, and I do not know how profitably Mr. 
Nutting would spend his afternoons if he had not to attend the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee for Britain. No one is indispens- 
able and the familiar criticism of international organisations, 
that they tend to involve eminent men in an avoidable waste of 
time, can be overstated; what is much more serious is that the 
continuing of disarmament negotiations, at least when the 
newspapers are there to report them, inevitably implants in 
public opinion a lie about a matter of life and death, the lie being 
that universal disarmament is at present even remotely con- 
ceivable. The stock answer is, of course, that it is a lie which no 
one believes. Disarmament negotiations, like discussions about 
the definition of human rights, just buzz on in the background, 
like ‘Music while you work,’ providing no serious distraction 
from business. They are just one of the things which, under 
democracy, Mr. Smith has to profess to believe in in order to 
acquire a reputation for enlightenment in the eyes of Mr. 
Brown who, in turn, also professes to believe in them in order 
not to offend the presumed susceptibilities of Mr. Smith, the 
whole process being known as not flying in the face of public 
opinion. I think that this argument underestimates the soporific 
effect which the very word disarmament has on many minds; 
despair is often the beginning of wisdom, and anything which, 
in however small a degree, dulls the mind to the dangers of a 
nuclear war is for that reason a disservice. 

This is not, of course, M. Moch’s own mistake. He lends 
himself to one of the characteristic moral fallacies of the 
moment, which is that men can be shocked and panic-stricken 
into virtue. Demonstrating, with admirable precision, that 
France could be devastated by fifteen hydrogen bombs (the 
translator’s equivalent figure for Britain is six), and disposing 
in turn of the possible effective defences against them, he goes 
on to examine, comparatively briefly, the theory that both sides 
in a future war might abstain from nuclear bombardment for 
fear of reprisal. The military experts, he admits, are divided on 
the relative importance of nuclear to conventional weapons, and 
it is not for us mere potential victims to arbitrate between them, 
M. Moch believes that any Power which used the hydrogen 
bomb first, possibly without a declaration of war, would gain 
a decisive advantage but, at the moment, the accepted view 
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seems to be that while Russia might knock out Westen 
Europe, prompt American reprisals would be overwhelming, if 
M. Moch were quite certainly right on this point, the logical ip. 
ference would be that we should not wait for a declaration of 
war to launch a hydrogen bomb. Indeed, if our whole security 
now depends on the certainty of our dropping the first hydrogen 
bomb, it does so by a very slender thread. 

What is clear from this, the weakest part of M. Moch’s book, 
however, is that his reasons for rejecting the possibility of y 
non-hydrogen war are not military but moral: it all comes up 
as so many things in life do, in an ill-considered little senteng 
popping up out of the subconscious stratum of cliché in which 
the consciences of practising politicians reside: ‘Let us make 
no mistake: the “humanisation” of war, itself an essentially 
inhuman act, is a snare and a delusion.” You can hear all the 
little brother clichés murmuring in the background: ‘There cag 
be no half measures; war is evil, and you cannot come to terms 
with evil.’ Surely, it ought by now to be apparent that a large 
part of civilisation consists in providing apparently harmless 
outlets for brutal passions, in curbing without suppressing evi 
activities which cannot be suppressed. What has done as much 
as anything else to kill the old concept of civilised warfare and 
bring us to the brink of ruin is the passionate conviction that ne 
warfare can be civilised. This is perfectionism, the philosophy 
of all or nothing, which is the real essence of totalitarianism. 

I do not know whether it is possible to have a non-hydrogen 
major war; I do not feel any confidence that the question has 
ever been faithfully asked by governments which could only 
maintain large conventional armies plus a hydrogen reserve 
for reprisals by diverting large sums of money from the pro- 
vision of comforts for their subjects who are also their electors; 
I am pretty sure that if M. Moch’s choice between perpetual 
peace and something like the end of the world is allowed to 
stand, governments are at this moment more likely to choose 
something like the end of the world. 


Sacrilege at St. Margaret’s 


By CHARLES SMYTH 


UNDAY, April 24, will be the four hundredth anniver- 
S sary of the burning of William Flower outside the church 
yard of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Although the incident 

is now almost totally forgotten, the outrage which was thus 
dramatically expiated was of so sensational a character that it 
created unparalleled excitement in the London of the Marian 
Counter-Reformation, and was even reported by the Venetian 
Ambassador to his government. Mr. Henry Machyn, citizen 
of London, and an adherent of the Old Religion, who followed 
the profession of an undertaker but preferred to call himself 
a merchant-taylor, recorded the episode in his diary; his 
description is so graphic that it could hardly be bettered, except 
perhaps by modernising the spelling, which has here been done. 
‘The 14th day of April, the which was Easter Day, at Saint 
Margaret parish at Westminster, after mass was done, one of 
the ministers, a priest of the Abbey, did help him who was the 
minister to the people who were receiving of the blessed 
Sacrament of the Lord Jesus Christ, there came into the church 
a man that was a monk of Ely, the which was married to 4 
wife: the same day there that same man said to the minister, 
“What dost thou give them?” and as soon as he had spoken 
he drew his wood-knife and hit the priest on the head and 
struck him a great blow, and after ran after him and struck 
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him on the hand, and clove his hand a great way, and after 
on the arm a great wound; and there was such a cry and shout 
as has not been; and after he was taken and carried to prison, 
and after examined wherefore he did it. 

‘The 20th day of April was arraigned at Pauls afore the 
Bishop of London and many others and my Lord Chief Jus- 
tice and my Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs; his name was 
(Master Flower, alias Branch); he was a monk of Ely; and 
there was a goodly sermon, and after he was cast and con- 
demned to have his hand that hurt the priest cut off ere 
he should suffer, and after disgraced, and after carried to 
Newgate. 

*The 24th day of April was the same man carried to West- 
minster that did hurt the priest, and had his hand stricken 
off at the post, and after he was burned against Saint Margaret 
church without the churchyard.’ 

Flower was a man of unbalanced intellect and vagrant 
habits. Born and bred at Snailwell, a village in Cambridge- 
shire, he had been professed a Benedictine monk at Ely while 
he was still a boy, and without any clear vocation to the 
religious life. (In the declining years of monasticism in Eng- 
land that kind of thing was liable to happen.) On the royal 
visitation of the monastery prior to its suppression, he ob- 
tained leave to relinquish his habit, and found employment 
as a secular priest until 1539, when the Act of Six Articles 
was enforced. He then drifted into Gloucestershire, where in 
Tewkesbury parish church he married ‘according to God’s 
holy ordinance’ a wife who was to bear him two children. 
For a while he practised physic and surgery without (as he 
admitted) any professional qualifications; then he became a 
schoolmaster in Northamptonshire and elsewhere; and finally 
he rented a house in Lambeth where he mostly left his family 
to look after themselves while he disappeared for weeks. 

On Christmas Day, 1554. moved by some dark fanatical 
impulse, he went very early to St. Paul’s Cathedral, intending 
to assault the celebrant as a protest against the Popish mass; 
but when he was there, his resolution failed him. The impulse 
returned on Easter Day, 1555, when at about ten or eleven 
o’clock he felt ‘compelled by the Spirit’ to come over the water 
to Westminster from Lambeth, ‘being in mind fully content 
to die for the Lord.” As he passed the Gatehouse, he gave two 
groats to the Protestant prisoners there, telling them that he 
should shortly after come to them. He then entered St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, where a priest, sir John Cheltham, was 
ministering the sacrament to the people. ‘For that he judged 
him not to be a Catholike Minister, nor his act Catholike and 
laudable according to God’s word,’ Flower drew his knife and 
struck him with such violence that the blood from his hand 
spurted into the chalice containing the consecrated hosts. Amid 
the tumult that ensued, he was seized and taken to the Gate- 
house, and thence to Newgate. On April 20 he appeared before 
the Bishop of London in his Consistory Court. 

Bonner as usual did his best to save him, urging him to 
repent and be reconciled to the Church. But Flower was 
obstinate in his religious convictions, for the past twenty-six 
years he had rejected the doctrine of transubstantiation; and, 
although he repented of having struck the priest, he could not 
repent for the matter and cause why he had done so. Inevitably, 
therefore. the Bishop pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion and degradation. and committed him to the secular power. 

The execution took place outside St. Margaret’s church- 
yard on April 24. First, while Flower’s left hand was pinioned 
behind his back. his right hand was severed against the stake. 
He bore this without flinching. Then fire was applied to the 
‘O thou Son of God. have 


wood. He cried out three times: 
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mercy upon me! O thou Son of God, receive my soul!’ As 
happened far too frequently on these occasions, insufficient 
faggots had been provided, and he had to be knocked down 
into the flames, where he lay writhing in agony upon the 
ground with only the lower half of his body burning, ‘his 
tongue in all men’s sight still moving in his mouth.’ 

John Foxe, the martyrologist, makes no attempt to defend 
the act of sacrilege; he says plainly that Flower therein ‘did not 
well or Evangelically’; and whereas Flower pleaded the 
example of Moses, Phinehas, Joshua, Zimri, Jehu, Judith, and 
other Old Testament heroes, Foxe comments drily that 
‘Extraordinary zeales are no generall rules to be followed.’ 
He includes Flower in his Acts and Monuments of the English 
Martyrs not because he struck the priest, but because at his 
trial he refused to purchase his life by recanting his Protestant 
convictions. Thomas Fuller, in his Worthies of England (our 
first Dictionary of National Biography), follows the same line: 
Flower must be carefully distinguished from those men who 
had an unquestionable title of martyrdom: ‘yet though his 
right hand suffered as a Malefactour, there want not those who 
maintained that Martyr belongs to the rest of his Body.’ 

The faggots for his burning were presumably provided at 
the charges of the civic authorities, since there is no entry 
under this head in the Accounts of the Churchwardens of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. What did, however, involve the 
churchwardens in considerable expense was ‘the Bysshoppes 
Dynner at the Reconcyliacon of the Churche,’ for which they 
provided three capons, half a veal, four green geese, a dozen 
of rabbits, a dozen pigeons, a sirloin of beef, and two gallons 
of wine, at a total cost of 28s. 11d.; they also paid 3s. 2d. for 
‘breade beere and Ale in the Vestry’ for the hangers-on. And 
in the vestry of St. Margaret’s the crime and punishment of 
William Flower are commemorated at this very day by a 
gruesome print from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, which has given 
quite incalculable horrific pleasure to generations of choir- 
boys. But even the most ardent supporter of the Children and 
Young Persons (Harmful Publications) Bill might hesitate to 
regard this as coming within Lord Campbell’s category of 
productions calculated to corrupt the morals of youth, and to 
shock the feelings of decency in a well-regulated mind. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HIS Easter the private suite of Queen Victoria and 

Prince Albert at Osborne is open to the public. No one 

has used those rooms except Queen Victoria since the 
death of Prince Albert in 1861. Every ornament and daguerreo- 
type, every blotter and inkstand on the crowded writing tables 
where the Queen and Prince sat side by side, has been dusted 
and kept in its original position. Prince Albert’s walking sticks 
and umbrellas are still there in the stands as he left them. The 
bed is there and turned down ready for the reception of the 
Royal ghosts. Osborne, that huge, clumsy, Victorian-Italianate 
seaside villa, may not be much architecturally. The decoration 
of the private suite and State apartments is, of course, an inter- 
esting though hardly beautiful example of mid-Victorian taste 
in knick-knacks and coloured fabrics, useful no doubt to the 
‘art-historian’ writing his thesis. But Osborne is worth going to, 
and the private suite in particular, because of its atmosphere, 
heavy with Royal grief. No photograph, no words, can capture 
this atmosphere. You have to go there to experience it and it !s 
worth the trouble. 
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How TO KILL A RaiLway LINE 


Bradshaw's Railway Guide goes up from 7s. 6d. to 10s. a 
copy from June 13. All railway lovers have to have this publica- 
tion which has become the official obituary of murdered branch 
lines. But 10s. is a lot to pay if it is still to contain loose pages 
of information supplied by British Railways, with their usual 
highhandedness and lack of consideration, too late for inclu- 
sion in the Guide. Only somebody with a magnifying glass, a 
mapping pen and three or four hours to spare could possibly 
make the corrections. Since he is increasing the price, I hope 
that Bradshaw will give full timetables of the railways in 
Southern Ireland, which are not quite so cut down as the single 
page given to them in the present Guide would lead one to 
believe. I notice from the current number that the Transport 
Commission is doing its best to kill the twenty miles of railway 
from Cambridge to Mildenhall by cutting down the three week- 
day trains to only one each way, stopping at all stations. This is 
the usual policy, for the Commission will then be able to say 
that no one now uses the line and therefore it need not be kept 
open. The more humane and far-sighted thing to do would be 
to put on frequent services of diesel trains. 


LAUNCESTON 

The Bath and West Show from June | to 4 this year is to be at 
Launceston, that Cornish hill-top fortress looking to the west 
over the little steep fields of Cornwall and to the east across the 
Tamar into Devon. I have always thought Launceston the most 
beautiful town in Cornwall. It is full of things to see. The 
medieval church of St. Mary Magdalene is an amazing four de 
force outside of carved granite on every wall from battlement 
to base. One of the hotels has a Norman doorway. The slate- 
hung old houses above the shops are a joy to look at. The 
arched gateway into the town helps to give a border-fortress 
feeling to the place. In a cul-de-sac below the Castle gardens 
is one of the most perfect ranges of Georgian houses I know. 
They are built of pale red brick with stone dressings; magnolias 
and fuschias grow in rich walled gardens. Wrought-ironwork 
rails off the houses from the road. And over the whole town 
broods the ruined castle on its mound. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


T the moment, with the tractor at work in the fields from 
Asi to dusk and all the activity of cultivation and 
sowing, it would be hard to say who is the busiest man 

on the land. One of the most tired is certainly the hill shepherd 
when he comes to the end of his day, for lambing, which begins 
in spasms, not unlike the appearance of the first salmon in the 
pools of the river, is now in full swing. The shepherd must cope 
with orphans and triplets, must handle the sickly lamb and 
mark all the offspring of the flock to avoid subsequent con- 
fusion with the growing flocks of his neighbours. I often en- 
counter shepherds on my way to fish and a day or two ago, 
walking into the hills and listening to the curlew, I found that, 
as on many occasions before, | was not the only person about. 
A shepherd came across the valley with his dog, walking as 
though he might have come right out of the east with the spread 
of dawn. He had a lamb in the breast of his coat and went plod- 
ding on over the moss banks and waterholes to ‘look’ the rest 
of his sheep. I wondered how far he would carry that lamb 
before he returned to his farm. It struck me once more what 
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daily devotion there is in the care of a flock. A man must love 
sheep and have a tender regard for weak and helpless things 
to be a good shepherd. 


CAPTIVE HARES 


‘I think that one could, if one wanted to, make pets of most 
non-carnivorous animals,’ says a reader who lives in south 
Devon. “When I was in Iraq an Arab brought in one day a baby 
hare. We brought it up on milk and water, feeding it with a 
fountain-pen filler, and it flourished exceedingly. It bullied our 
spaniel and when it was shut outside a room it scrabbled on the 
door until let in. Finally, however, it had to be got rid of as it 
got into the habit of springing up at our small son in play, but 
it was apt to scratch, so I returned it to the desert where, I am 
afraid, it was not likely to survive.” My own first efforts to raise 
a wild hare—I was about ten years old at the time—came to 
nothing. The hare refused to feed and was terrified of my most 
gentle approaches. At length it fixed its sharp front teeth in my 
hand and made its escape to a nearby field. I wondered whether 
its mother found it again, for a hare leaves her young in folds of 
the ground and only returns to them at intervals. Later on | 
found another leveret and persuaded it to feed, but just when 
we were becoming attached to each other my elders decided 
that is was cruel to keep it in captivity and it was released. ‘A 
hill is a place for a hare and a tree for a bird,’ they insisted. 


CATCH CROPPING 


There are few gardens with ample room for all crops useful 
to the kitchen and a solution is what is called catch cropping. 
This is achieved by planting between rows of slow-growing 
vegetables; thus beans may be alternated in close rows with 
young brussels sprouts, spinach and lettuce between cauli- 
flowers and early carrots and radishes between dwarf beans. 
It is important to see that such heavy cropping takes place only 
on soil that has been adequately manured and fertilised or 
results in the case of one or the other of the crops may prove 
disappointing. 
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HIS article is about a car (not, as perhaps you hoped, 
about a spy). I do not understand about cars. Once, 


when I was very small, I was kneeling on one of those 
collapsible seats, with w sich what used to be called limousines 
were equipped amidships, and looking through the glass par- 
tition orer the shoulder of the groom, who was disguised, and 
partially trained, as a chauffeur. From this coign of vantage 
1 noticed, through a chink in the floor-boards at his feet, that 
a fire was burning briskly underneath them. This seemed to 
me a perfectly natural thing. Railway engines had fires inside 
them to make them go; presumably it was the same with cars. 
| wondered vaguely why I had not noticed this interesting 
feature of the mechanism before. 

Almost immediately afterwards the car began to emit dense 
clouds of smoke; it was stopped and everyone scrambled out. 
The children were herded away to a safe distance, the floor- 
‘oards were removed, and the grown-ups bombarded the seat 
of the conflagration with clods of earth torn from the banks 
on either side of the lane. The fire was soon put out; but I, 
like a fool, admitted that I had noticed it before anyone else 
and had not thought it worthy of remark. It was borne in upon 
me that I had made a gaffe. 


A stronger character would have set himself to redeem this 
early and humiliating failure. I simply went to the wall, and 
stayed there. As a consequence I still do not know what 
gaskets are, nor what recondite purpose is served by something 
called the differential. It is, however, an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and my complete mechanical ignorance 
has made it possible for me to take, without unduly lacerating 
my emotions, a step which a connoisseur of gaskets might 
have found unendurably painful. This was to get rid of a 1930 
Rolls-Royce shooting brake. 

She was—nay (I hope), is—a splendid vehicle. I had had 
yer for five years, and what I notice chiefly now that she has 
gone is that motoring sounds quite different. The Rolls had 
» body like a low-slung hearse, and as we sped ponderously 
alang the roads the whistling of the wind and the creak of 

aber gave one the illusion of being on board an old-fashioned 

z ship—a ship which, as the stresses of time wrought 
will on the superstructure, seemed to be carrying, bat- 
somewhere below hatches, an increasingly articulate 
argo of voles and pipits. The engine itself made hardly any 
noise at all. 
* * * 


Mine was a ‘red’ Rolls-Royce. That is to say, the inter- 
laced capital R’s on the front of the bonnet were red, a sign 
that the car had been manufactured before 1933, when Sir 
Henry Royce died and the letters were changed to black. I 
soon discovered that it is customary among the drivers of all 
old Rollses, and particularly of those bearing this easily 
recognisable hall-mark of antiquity, to exchange a courteous 
salutation—sometimes accompanied by a demure blast upon 
the klaxon—when they pass each other on the road. This 
gives one an agreeable feeling of solidarity, as though one 
belonged to a kind of reactionary underground movement, 
none of whose members are known personally to each other. 
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Most of the time my Rolls behaved admirably, doing six- 
teen miles to the gallon, using hardly any oil and attaining, 
with the wind behind her, a speed of sixty miles an hour. 
But when, somewhere in that jungle of immensely strong 
machinery, anything did go wrong, both diagnosis and cure 
were apt to present great difficulties; even changing a wheel 
required a special set of tools and was really more like shoe- 
ing a horse than anything the modern motorist expects to 
have to tackle. When GF 7500 let you down, she let you 
down with.a bump. 

* . * 


I think I first realised that I was getting too old for the 
hazards and inconveniences to which this chariot—however 
occasionally—exposed me on a November night two years 
ago. I had stayed the previous night with friends, spent the 
day shooting, and dined (in a dinner jacket) with some rather 
distant neighbours of theirs. After dinner I had a hundred 
miles to drive home and the Rolls went like a bird, or per- 
haps like a dodo, for niety-five of them. Then, at one o’clock 
in the morning, she packed up. It was a filthy night, very cold 
and pouring with rain. The drops hissed on the enormous 
engine when I opened the bonnet. 

The engine failed to respond to any of the remedial tricks 
I knew. I could not leave the car, which had my guns and 
my dog in it and which did not lock up. There was only one 
thing to do. I got some warm clothes out of my suitcase, 
changed into them under the gelid downpour (feeling vaguely 
like Edgar in King Lear) and, curling up in the driver’s seat, 
fell into what a French girl I used to know always called the 
arms of Murphy. All (I privately decided as I did so) is over 
between me and this unreliable wagon. 


* * * 


But of course it was not. An old car is rather like a spy. 
The car’s owner, the spy’s controller—each has in the deepest 
and truest sense of the phrase a vested interest. The car goes, 
for most of the time, so well in spite of its age; the spy 
reports, in spite of the difficulties of communication, so regu- 
larly. Both let their masters down; but the fact that both, 
rather improbably, continue to serve their masters (who made, 
when this started to happen, extravagant claims on their be- 
half) renders it extremely difficult to disown them out of hand. 
It took me, for instance, two years to acquire sufficient ruth- 
lessness to convert GF 7500, with her pipits, her voles and 
her occasional non possumusses, into a beautiful memory. | 
find, I am glad to say, that the role becomes her. 


POSTSCRIPT.—My Aunt’s Rhinoceros. I am grateful to 
several readers who have written to point out that the horn 
of this animal (about which I wrote a fortnight ago) com- 
mands a ready sale among Oriental manufacturers of aphro- 
disiacs. I am also grateful to a firm of brush-makers and 
silversmiths, who have made an offer of 22s. 6d. a pound for 
the horn. I think I shall hang on to the thing for another 
decade or so. Call me a sentimental fool if you will, but I 
have an idea that I’m on a rising market. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Press Intrusion 
Shaw Against Lawrence 


Sir Linton Andrews 


H. F. Rubinstein 
H. Coombes 


Wages and Deserts Lieut.-Colonel H. R. Peilly 
Formosa R. L. Kitching 


A. E. Housman D. R. Shackleton Bailey, 
G. F. C. Plowden, Peter Green 





PRESS INTRUSION 

Sin,—Readers of Mr. Randolph Churchill's 
article on how to deal with press intrusion may 
like to know how others of the newspaper pro- 
fession are dealing with this question. It is 
increasingly serious because of the increasing 
number of reporters and photographers now 
drawn to a very unusual happening. Inquiries 
proper when made by one reporter may 
develop into persecution when repeated ail 
day long and half the night by a horde. The 
obvious remedy, which some of us are urging, 
is to get news editors to agree on a practice 
common in provincial journalism, that of 
choosing one man or woman, usually a local 
correspondent, to interview those in distress 
through the unusual happening and then to 
share with the other reporters the information 
thus gained. 

I do not know of any paper which regards 
freak births, at all stages, as a legitimate sub- 
ject for publicity. Interest begins for the press 
when some surgical triumph is thought likely 
to be achieved. Local newspapers knew of the 
Keighley-born twins but did not consider the 
event reportable until it was believed that a 
successful operation was imminent. Had the 
local reporters been told the truth, nothing 
about this case would have been published. 
Some of us are trying to get agreement that 
such cases should never be reported till a suc- 
cessful operation has been performed. 

Concerning the press negotiations with the 
medical authorities at the invitation of the 
British Medical Association let me reassure 
Mr. Churchill. We on the press side are not so 
foolish as to attempt to get doctors to disclose 
‘sacred secrets’ covered by the Hippocratic 
oath. 

Finally, may I point out that we of the 
Press Council have never claimed, or wanted, 
this authority to be authoritative in the sense 
of being able to dismiss an editor. Even courts 
of law cannot do that. In the case Mr 
Churchill mentioned we expressed so stern a 
censure that I am sure it would prevent any 
repetition of the offence. Our deterrent powers 
have been shown to be more considerable than 
many critics predicted.— Yours faithfully. 

LINTON ANDREWS 


‘Yorkshire Post, Office, Leeds. 


SHAW AGAINST LAWRENCE 


Sir,—It is strange that Dr. Leavis should keep 
on expostulating because one who is not a 
literary critic has called attention to differences 
between Shaw and Lawrence for non-literary 
purposes. He seems to be unable to understand 
that Shaw and Lawrence were not only writers, 
but also men, and happened to be leading men 
of their respective generations. As such, and 
not as mere dramatist and novelist, both came 
into conflict with censorship laws, and the 
diverse causes of those conflicts are relevant 
to a survey, however incompetent, of that sub 
ject. And, as such, incidentally, their spiritual 
significance is a long way outside the range of 
academic literary criticism—which, may | add 
feelingly, can become very tedious.—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. F. RUBINSTEIN 


5 &6 Raymond Buildings, Grays Inn, WC 
. 


Sir,—When I read, in your issue of April 15, 
Mr. Evans's statement that ‘Mr. Rubinstein’s 
citations prove the ineptness of Lawrence's 
judgment of Shaw,’ | thought it worth while 
to look up the parts and passages offered by 
Mr. Rubinstein. | found in them, among other 
things, a deal of hopelessly bad reasoning, of 
idealistic gush intended to be strong emotional 
expressiveness, of worked effects of bathos; in 
short, the sort of thing Shaw invariably gives 
us when he is dealing with important human 
relationships. The banter and mockery, going 
with the stereotyped romanticism, clearly re- 
flect the kind of cynicism that comes with a 
failure to realise, in anything more than a 
thinly intellectual and debating way, the poten- 
tialities of living. And Mr. Evans seems to me 
to be quite cynical. too: he takes it for granted 
that a ‘genius’ envies the greater popular 
appeal of ‘less resolute talents.” Hence Law- 
rence’s ‘revilement’ of Shaw and Bennett and 
Compton Mackenzie. | should have thought 
that one of the things that Lawrence conveys, 
even to readers who are not ‘Laurentians, ts 
the sense of the great writer's integrity in all 
matters that profoundly concern life and 
human living. Once feel the force of Law- 
rence’s intentions, especially as they are present 
in the richness and beauty of his art, and there 
will be no danger of imputing to him the sort 
of silliness and meanness that are involved in 
such a rationalisation as Mr. Evans speaks of 
—Yours faithfully, 

H. COOMBES 
Palmerston, Daisy Bank Road 
Charlton Kines, Cheltenham 


WAGES AND DESERTS 

Sir,—Perhaps because | have just read Barbara 
Wootton’s recently published book 7/i 
Foundations of Wage Policy | find some parts 


social 


of your article ‘Verdict: Guilty’ a little un 
realistic. Is not the failure of industrial Courts 
of Inquiry to illuminate and guide public 


opinion, no less than ‘the ingenious rationalisa 
tions with which wage claims are pressed, due 
to the absence of a rational wage policy? And 
is it not certain that the present piecemeal 
character of wage determination will continue 
until there is one? But how can such a policy 
be formulated in the absence of any guiding 
principles? Yet you chide the Court of Inquiry 
on the railways, saying that it “hurled economic 
considerations out of the window ‘for the 
very reason that it established the gt 
ciple. which no doubt will now become a part 
of industrial law, that in 


iding prin 


case nationalised 
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industries wages should not be made dependent 
upon profits. 

If one were to ask why a bishop is better 
paid than a dustman one might expect the 
question to be treated as a joke in rather poor 
taste. Yet, from a purely material point of 
view, can anyone honestly deny that the ser- 
vices of the latter are more valuable than those 
of the former? Should we experience the 
same degree of inconvenience and discomfort 
through the absence of bishops as we should 
suffer through lack of dustmen? To admit this, 
however, is not to detract from the value of 
bishops. Their value, being of a spiritual 
nature, cannot or should not surely be assessed 
in terms of money, a material thing, but rather 
in terms of prestige, respect or even venera- 
tion. Such sentiments can be translated into 
action by the provision of suitable episcopal 
residences and of various other proper amen: 
ties; but not appropriately, one would think 
by the payment of ‘filthy lucre.’ But whatever 
one’s personal views may be on the relative 
values of bishops and dustmen it can hardly be 
denied that our present methods—or complete 
lack of method—of assessing values need 
drastic revision; or that rewards should be 
distributed more in accordance with principles 
in keeping with the spirit of the age in which 
we live, and the ethical standards we profess t 
aspire to, than they are at present.—Yours 
faithfully, 


H. R. PELLY 
4 Grafton Road, Winchester 
FORMOSA 
Sir, — Mr. Adlai Stevenson says that the 


United States has a right to defend Formos: 
and ought to do so, but he does not say wha 
right. The question is extremely important 
because it is being suggested that this country 
might be called upon to join in the defence 
of Formosa as part of collective measures by 
the United Nations to suppress aggression 
But the measures may be very drastic and 
dreadful and we must be quite sure, first, that 
it is a perfectly clear case of aggression; 
second, that there was no provocation; and 
third, that all means of prevention have been 
tried 

In support of the American right to defend 
Formosa it can be argued that it is not part, 
of China and that President Truman stopped 
the fighting there and took control pending 
settlement; and there seems to be no doubt 
that if the American forces had continued 1 
act as a neutral police force in a case of dis 
puted ownership, and had asked the United 
Nations to endorse an undertaking that the 
whole dispute would be referred in due course 
to some international tribunal, then it might 
have been said that an attack on Formosa 
would be an act of unprovoked aggression; 
and no doubt we should have been obliged 
to take our part in collective measures to re- 
sist the attack. But President Eisenhower 
reversed the preventive policy and sent Chiang 
Kai-shek tanks and landing-craft for invasion 
practice and a fleet of bombers with which he 
repeatedly raided the mainland. Nobody 
could question the Chinese Government's 
right to defend the mainland, and if Mao de- 
cides that the only way to deal with wasps is 
their nest, it is hardly common 
that that makes him guilty of 


to destroy 
sense to say 
iggression 

1 submit, Sir, that the right course for this 
country is to tell our friends in America quite 
frankly that if they will return to a policy of 
neutralisation we will back them up, but if 
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they persist in their policy of intervention in 
the Chinese civil war they will have to inter- 
vene alone. There is a good chance that if 
America would make an offer through the 
United Nations to submit the Formosa dis- 
pute to some form of arbitration, the offer 
would be accepted, and I suggest that we 
ought to appeal to the Americans to make that 
offer before any attack starts—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. L. KITCHING 
Wetherby, Yorks 


A. E. HOUSMAN 
Sir,—For all I know, Mr. Wain, who describes 
himself as a literary critic, is entitled to his 
opinion of Housman’s poetry. I do him the 
charity to assume that he is not similarly 
qualified to write about classical scholarship. 
Housman kept the two as far apart as he could. 
Mr. Wain had better do the same.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
* 


Sirn.—In Mr. Wain's article on Housman in 
your issue of March 25 there was a remark 
which one would have thought would have 
drawn the fire of your readers before now: | 
refer to the statement that Bentley left ‘detailed 
proof of his imbecility’ in his emendations of 
Paradise Lost. It is a shocking thing to find this 
easy denigration of a great man inserted, as a 
mere aside, in your usually so distinguished 
columns. 

I have read Bentley’s Paradise Lost only in 
extract, but do not hesitate to commit myself 











to the view that it is the aberration of a power- 
ful and brilliant intellect, concerned to display 
its powers even at the cost of misusing them. 
But, not to labour the point, genius must be 
allowed its aberrations, and if the author of 
the Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris is 
to be considered an imbecile on such grounds, 
what shall be said of the rest of us—and of 
Mr. Wain?—Yours faithfully, 

G. F. C. PLOWDEN 
Oxford & Cambridge University Club, 
Pall Mall, SW.1 

ra 


Sir,—Mr. Wain is too good a critic to need 
support against the emotional strictures of 
Messrs. Lloyd and Croyden-Smith; and Hous- 
man is too good a poet to welcome their kind 
of allegiance. During the last twenty years 
(ever since John Sparrow accused Cyril Con- 
nolly of ‘spitting on the grave’) his spare 
morose ghost has been bedevilled by idolaters 
rather more than iconoclasts; and Mr. Wain’s 
article appeared—at least to one reader 
equally interested in classical scholarship and 
poetry—a most timely and just reappraisal. 

Mr. Lloyd talks of the ‘beauty and evan- 
escence of youth,” an argument which Mr. 
Croyden-Smith echoes. An eternal theme, 
agreed; but Mr. Wain's point seemed to me 
that Housman overlaid this theme with his 
parochial egocentricity, his ‘self-pity and 
grumbling.’ Besides, choice of a classic sub- 
ject iseno guarantee that the poet will not 
make an appalling hash of it; otherwise we 
should have to put Macaulay’s Robert Mont- 
gomery in the next chair to Milton 

Yeats’s criticism (‘A mile further and all 
had been marsh’) was over-generous. Even in 


Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


Twetrta Nicut. By William Shakespeare. 
(Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon.) 


THERE is a certain lack of heart about this 
elegant and well-paced production. The play 
(as Johnson very mildly put it) ‘exhibits no just 
picture of life,” and we cannot expect to have 
our withers wrung by the pangs of the lovers 
or the humiliations which Malvolio brings 
upon himself. Yet we ought, at times, to be 
touched by them, however lightly or quizzi- 
cally; and here we are not. 

Miss Vivien Leigh's Viola is trim, pretty, 
poised and resourceful; but to the qualities 
which distinguish an air-hostess something 
must be added—warmth, uncertainty, a 
capacity for being embarrassed—if she is to 
lead this improbable dance through Illyria in 
the way it should be led, and Miss Leigh's 
performance, though talented and charming, 
has too strong a bias towards what politicians 
call non-involvement. Miss Maxine Audley’s 
unashamedly romantic Olivia and Mr. Keith 
Michell’s handsome Orsiao are more partisan 
and more satisfactory. 

Sir Laurence Olivier presents a brilliant and 
deeply considered study of Malvolio; yet here 
again some inner quality of reserve or detach- 
ment intervenes, like Cellophane, between 
actor and audience, so that we do not quite 
relish to the full either the folly or the pathos 
of the steward. It is a performance of extra- 
ordinary virtuosity, yet it leaves us feeling 
vaguely unsatisfied. Of the trio who gull 


Malvolio, Mr. Michael Denison’s Aguecheek 
is easily the funniest and the best. Sir John 
Gielgud’s production hardly makes the most 
of the class-distinctions with which Olivia's 
household is riddled. Maria, in dress and 
speech, is almost as great a lady as her mistress, 
and Mr. Alan Webb is allowed to make Sir 
Toby Belch a sort of bedizened and befuddled 
tramp. This is often, and I always think 
wrongly, done. The point about Sir Toby is 
that his position is precarious; the discreet, the 
instantly regretted hiccough is better comedy 
than the thunderous and unregarded belch. 
and it is more interesting to see how long a 
tipsy man can stand up than how often he can 
fall down. 

Mr. Edward Atienza’s Feste (for the cut of 
whose motley some acknowledgement ought, 
I feel, to have been made to Dr. Leslie Hotson) 
is serviceable and pleasant, and Mr. William 
Devlin’s impulsive sea-captain seems to belong 
to a warmer-blooded world than this Illyria. 
Mr. Malcolm Pride’s scenery has very great 
beauty and distinction, and altogether the 
Stratford season can be said to have opened 
with considerable grace and lustre. 

PETER FLEMING 


THe Bap SEED. Maxwell Anderson. 

(Aldwych.) 

Round the idea of a mother, who discovers 
that her child is a psychopathic murderess, 
Maxwell Anderson, who used to be a serious 
dramatist, has constructed a melodrama which 


is gripping because of the sheer horror of the 
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the published works Housman—despite his 
‘acute sensibility—occasionally took a dis. 
astrous little paddle; and the fragments cop. 
firm this trend alarmingly. Incidentally, the 
‘exceptional circumstances in which the M§ 
came to be published’ apparently consisted of 
the editor resurrecting all the scraps that 
Housman and his brother wished to fe 
destroyed. This fishing in the reject-tray re 
dounds to no one’s credit. 

Housman’s overblown popularity in certain 
quarters is attributable to his worst faults: 
his vulgarity of emotion, his cheap nostalgia, 
his Mummerset sentimentality, his Werther. 
like preoccupation with the more East Lynnish 
sorts of suicide, his inverted Jingoism—alj 
safely crammed into the superbly disciplined 
form he evolved from Horace through Heine, 
He is the prototype of the emotionally im- 
mature scholar with an artistic spark; and ip 
all our older foundations the lads (if not the 
lasses) are drawn to him by natural affinity, 
He wrote, perhaps, five poems that completely 
came off (no bad record for a very minor 
poet); he thought Horace’s seventh ode in the 
fourth book ‘the most beautiful poem in 
ancient literature, which hardly increases 
one’s trust in his literary judgement; and he 
spent the bulk of his life exercising his knack 
for textual emendation (described by Dr. 
Highet with some justice as a superior form 
of proof-reading) on Manilius: ‘tedious author 
and odious editor,” as he remarked himself in 
the preface. No; both as regards his scholar 
ship and his poetry Mr. Wain has, if anything, 
erred on the side of generosity.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

PETER GREEN 
55 Oakley Gardens, Chelsea, London, S.W.3 





theme, but whose plot can be anticipated a 
mile off. This crudity in the play itself can also 
be seen in the acting. With two exceptions the 
whole cast over-acts to extinction—whether it 
is the American accents or the relief at being 
able to register emotion that rises to hysteria 
at the least provocation I don’t know. Anyhow 
the total effect was one of coarseness (not that 
I have anything against a proper coarseness) 
and falsity. The two performances that do 
something to redeem the production are those 
of Carol Wolveridge as the awful child and 
Diana Wynyard as her mother. Miss 
Wolveridge seems to be slated for ‘awful child 
parts (she was in The Turn of the Screw) and 
her complete calm in the midst of self-created 
mayhem suggests Harry Graham's Ruthless 
Rhymes. Miss Wynyard brings considerable 
conviction to the well-known lines ‘Oh, God, 
what shall I do?’ This is quite an achievement. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ART 


THe Hiroshima panels to be seen at the Col- 
lege of Preceptors in Bloomsbury Square are 
the most interesting paintings to have come 
out of Japan in recent years. They are not, to 
my eye, of equal quality. The studies for them 
are mostly intensely moving, but the cyclical 
form of the panels themselves seems to dis- 
perse some of the energy which went to theif 
making into a not wholly resolved flux and 


flow. The most successful, Fire, is also the 
most violent and harsh, yet observes dis 
passionately the beauty of the flickering 


flames that lick and curl about the doomed 
This is surely the most profound protest 
against war since Guernica. 
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One would not wish to dwell overmuch on 
stylistic details in Iri Maruki’s and Toshiko 
Akamatsu’s handling of their theme, for the 
theme itself reduces such talk to pitiful pro- 
portions; but, in passing, attention may be 
drawn to the Gothic quality of the drawing 
Many of the figures might have been drawn 
by the young Klee of 1903-4. Is there, per- 
haps, apart from the political bonds of ‘axis’ 
days, a shared rapport between the German 
and the Japanese minds? An exhibition of 
Japanese art at the St. George’s Gallery is 
of interest mainly for the drawings it includes 
by Foujita, made in London and Paris during 
the Twenties, and the paintings by Sugai, who 
was born in 1919 and has lived in Paris for 
the last five years. In the former there are 
echoes of George Grosz; in the latter's ab- 
stractions, compounded sometimes of  oil- 
paint with gold and silver leaf, there are 
echees of the poetic fantasies of the later Klee. 

Agnew’s are showing (in aid of the National 
Art Collections Fund) a selection of acquisi- 
tions by the Walker Art Gallery during the 
last ten years. Liverpool’s has been a remark- 
able achievement, in that civic pride has 
prevailed upon commerce and industry to en- 
rich the collection with such things as the 
Rembrandt self-portrait, two Stubbs, an ex- 
cellent Gainsborough and a_ particularly 
interesting Van Dyck. Among other notable 
works are the Turner, the Murillo, the very 
curious Paulus Bor of The Weeping Magda- 
len, and—from the modern paintings—the 
Ginner. 

At the Institute of Contemporary Arts: 
Dubuffet’s primitivism, anti-art, what-you- 
will, in massive scratched mortar. At Arthur 





Jeffress: the cloisonné charm of Vivin. At the 
Redfern: Raymond Guerrier, the deliberation 
of whose compositions (somewhat in the 
Buffet manner) has yet to be matched by an 
equal weight of pigment and feeling. At the 
Beaux Arts: John Hersey, young, talented, 
refined, eclectic (Giacometti, Medley, Bacon), 
whose tentatively established figures emerge 
from a powdery haze of shocking pink. At 
the Lefevre: Burra, showing for the first time 
for some years. The pictures are smaller than 
they used to be, the extraordinariness is just 
as great. In bistro and pin-table saloon the 
floozies, the con-men, the bird-men, the skele- 
tons, jig their Dance of Death. The tune is 
one known to Goya and to Ensor. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 
THe Prisoner. (Plaza.——TuHe SHIP THAT 
Diep oF SHAME. (Odeon.) 

The Prisoner is an adaptation by Bridget 
Boland of her play in which Alec Guinness 
was carried in the arms of the tragic Muse to 
the very heights of his profession. It is rare 
that an actor should be equally skilled in 
comedy and tragedy, indeed one is persuaded 
to believe that Mr. Guinness is unique in this 
respect, and certainly in this film he gives a 
performance of such tragic grandeur, of such 
power and integrity, his sorties into the comic 
are blotted out from memory. Here he is a 
Cardinal in a totalitarian state who, because 
he represents a force which is dangerous to 
the regime, is arrested on a charge of treason. 
The film concerns itself with the Interrogator’s 
task of getting the Cardinal to confess crimes 
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of which he is innocent, no physical terture or 
drugs being employed, but only a cunning, 
laborious, endless brain-washing. Jack Haw- 
kins is the Interrogator, a man half in sym- 
pathy with his victim but diligently probing for 
his mental Achilles heel. He is excellent, al- 
th@ugh his appearance is ill-suited to that of 
a subtle psychiatrist. As the Cardinal, under 
ceaseless questionings and solitary confine- 
ment, deteriorates, and as the pain of watching 
him do so becomes unbearable, one instinc- 
tively turns to Mr. Hawkins for help; thus do 
we identify our actors with former parts. But 
not so Mr. Guinness. As he moves gradually 
from dignity and natural wit to abject humility 
and near-madness the actor is totally sub- 
merged in the Cardinal, and we witness his 
experience with the embarrassed horror we 
would accord to a living friend brought to 
grovel in the dust. Static, the film has never- 
theless been so ably directed by Peter Glen- 
ville, and so imaginatively photographed, 
there is no sense in the stage’s confines, or 
possibly it is that Mr. Guinness’s superb per- 
formance precludes all criticism. 


5 


It is easy to laugh at the whimsical notion 
that ships have souls, but as every car-driver 
knows a car does, with time, develop a person- 
ality, and Nicholas Monsarrat’s motor gun- 
boat with its proud war record, its speed and 
beauty, has as much right to feelings as any 
10-hp saloon. Bought at the end of the war by 
her former officers, Richard Attenborough, 
George Baker and Bill Owen, she is used for 
smuggling, and although she does not look 
with too much disfavour on nylons and wine, 
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when she is asked to carry stolen currency, 
arms and a child murderer escaping from jus- 
tice, her rage and shame are boundless. She 
will not answer the helm, her engines fail, she 
buckets about like a bronco trying to rid her- 
self of her unsavoury loads, and finally she 
commits suicide. The Ship that Died of Shame 
is an Ealing production and is conducted with 
that efficiency and regard for the realities 
which are the hallmark of these studios. Its 
characterisations, Mr. Attenborough’s wide- 
boy in particular, are defined without exag- 
geration, and its settings are accurate down to 
the last wave. Virginia McKenna, Roland 
Culver and Bernard Lee have small parts 
which they confidently fill, and if the direc- 
tion, by Messrs. Relph and Dearden, is not 
exactly inspired, it leads us smoothly from 
glory to disgrace, missing the shoals of the 
supernatural with considerable adroitness 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 


FILMED OPERA. 

As an attempt to translate opera into film, the 
new Don Giovanni, made by Paul Czinner 
from an actual stage performance under 
Furtwingler at Salzburg, must be counted’ a 
failure. It opens with an apologia, that it aims 
to preserve a particular live performance by 
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the greatest artists (which it can certainly claim 
in this musically magnificent realisation by 
Griimmer, della Casa, Berger, Siepi, Edelmann, 
Ernster, Dermota and Berry), and to make it 
available to a larger public. It does not, it 
says, attempt to compete with other motion- 
pictures. But the competition is forced on it 
by the existence of such films as Carmen Jones 
and Tales of Hoffmann, and it emerges hope- 
lessly inferior to either. Granted that this 
opera could not easily make such full use of 
the resources of the cinema as Carmen Jones. 
Nor would it permit so much musical trimming 
and adaptation. But it would permit, and abso- 
lutely demands, the same kind of cinematic 
imagination and ingenuity as went into Tales 
of Hoffman, which without the least violation 
of the music is thoroughly recreated, wholly 
satisfying both as opera and as film. 

In this there is nothing but unimaginative 
piety. The lack of the intimacy and unity, the 
direct, live communication, and above all of 
the three dimensions, of the theatre, is not 
compensated by even a conservative exploita- 
tion of real film technique. Much is clumsy, 
and gives an impression of how much less, not 
how much more, is possible on the screen than 
on the stage. The whole scene can never be 
shown, except as if through the wrong end of 
the opera glasses. The camera, and that means 
the screen, fidgetily follows one or two singers 
at a time from one side of the stage to the 
other, like a spotlight, always wanting to get 
them into the middle. It often shows the one 
who is not singing, and in the ensembles does 
not always manage to include all the singers, 
or even the one who at the moment dominates. 
Because it is a pure theatre performance photo- 
graphed, the static arias seem less unnatural 
than in Carmen Jones, where they are the one 
unsolved problem, but this is its only advan- 
tage, and a pitifully small one. The whole 
effect is desperately distracting and irritating, 
and little pleasure either to look at or listen to, 
let alone both. (The sound reproduction in the 
Festival Hall was often overpowering, and far 
from ‘high fidelity’). It will certainly win no 
ordinary cinemagoers to opera — unlike 
Carmen Jones, which has really put Bizet 
across (admittedly an easier proposition). As 
for Tales of Hoffmann, the comparison is 
annihilating. Nor will it please opera lovers, 
who if they want the dramatic enjoyment will 
do better to go to Sadler's Wells. despite the 
vocal inferiority, or even to an amateur pro- 
vincial performance, and for purely musical 
pleasure will get much more. undistracted 
from the gramophone records at home 

COLIN MASON 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 


Tuts week I listened to a bfilliant sound radio 
feature programme: The /nvestigator, made 
by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. It 
tells of a special investigator who is killed in 
a plane crash on his way to interrogate persons 
suspected of subversion; writing and perform- 
ance make it clear that this investigator is 
Senator McCarthy. He arrives at the gates of 
Heaven with a temporary visa and must him- 
self be investigated by a committee before 
being granted entry on a permanent basis, but 
he persuades the chairman to stand down so 
that he can examine the past record of his 
vigilance as the Gatekeeper Among his col- 
leagues on the committee are Torquemada, 
Titus Oates and Judge Jeffreys. The Gatekeeper 
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is charged with having carelessly admitted sub- 
versives, including Socrates, Jefferson, Crom- 
well, Milton, and Voltaire; by their pleas for 
individual liberty they condemn themselves as 
enemies of society. 

Soon there are moves against further sus- 
pects. The chairman of the poetry-reading 
society announces an address from a promising 
new talent and then, after whispering, we learn 
that Mr. Shelley’s place will be taken by a 
Mr. Schmink. Bach comes to perform in a 
quartet which has been ‘playing for ages’ to 
find one member absent—‘How can we have 
a quartet without Chopin?’ When he learns 
that a substitute has been found he cries: ‘But 
nobody has ever heard of Mr. Schmink!’ 
‘That,’ he is told, ‘was why we chose him.’ 
The moral is driven home that liquidation of 
the remarkable individual must lead to the 
supremacy of the mediocre. The Investigator 
inevitably goes too far and the dénouement is 
logical and fair. The acting, music and diree- 
tion are first-class throughout. 

I have no hesitation in recommending this 
as a work as relevant to our time as Orwell's 
1984. It has not yet been broadcast in America, 
although there has been a considerable black 
market for the records, which are published 
with plain labels. | was fortunate enough to be 
lent such a set by an American friend whose 
opinion it was that an American broadcast was 
unlikely. The BBC may find it difficult to 
broadcast these records because of copyright 
complications; yet this programme should be 
heard. There may well be a rare opportunity 
here for secretaries of political and educational 
associations to buy these records and offer 
their members an hour of gripping entertain- 
ment. In case the BBC can obtain rights to 
broadcast their own production, may I urge 
you to watch out for The Investigator and if 
it appears in Radio Times—do not miss it. 

If you have seen any of Walt Disney’s True 
Life nature films you will have asked many 
times, “How on earth did they get that pic- 
ture?’ Aware of this curiosity, Mr. Disney has 
made some twenty-minute films giving the 
answers; the first of the series made the most 
interesting programme of the week. One 
cameraman dressed up as a buffalo walked 
right into a herd of these far from gentle 
beasts; another took close pictures of water 
birds by travelling in a specially constructed 
canoe which looks like a log. These films are 
offered to TV audiences as ‘trailers’ to tempt 
them to visit the cinema at a later date to see 
the complete film. | would reckon that at least 
two million people decided, as | did, that The 
Vanishing Prairie was a ‘must’ when it comes 
to our local cinema. 

JOHN IRWIN 


The Spectator 


APRIL 24, 1830 


A TatLor’s Prospect.—A journeyman tailor 
was brought up yesterday at Union Hall, for 
neglecting to maintain his wife. He stated that 
he could find no work; but added—*Your 
worship, if it pleases the Almighty to take the 
King to his bosom, there will be plenty of 
work for the tailors, and | expect to get some- 
thing to do as well as others; and then I shall 
support her; but if that does not take place, 
what am | to do?” Magistrate—“If you look 
forward to such an event as that occurring 
before you obtain employment, I trust you 
will be disappointed.” Finally, Snip was given 
to understand, that if he did not contrive to 
maintain his wife, he should be sent to the 
tread-mill. 
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THREE NEW POEMS 


Tiberius Claudius Rufus 


It was not hard for Tiberius Claudius Rufus 
‘To be decent and to keep the traditional laws 
In the presence of the Hellanodikai, 
And still to perform acts worthy of the Olympic 
Crown, of Zeus, and the true spirit of athletics,’ 
As the stone decree of the Elians proclaims. 
Admittedly, it was not the practice of his times, 
When professional wrestler and crush-eared pugilist 
Tricked the judges, and duped the cheering crowds, 
When the Altis was scarred by the statues 
Of scowling, low-foreheaded Romans. 
But honesty can always be found, and, like health, 
Is taken for granted by those who possess it. 
Elians of the Empire, only the dishonest 
Consider it worthy of special mention. 

CG A. TRYPANIS 


Separation 


You, my thought’s mistress, not my body’s, lie 
Untouchable, in a distant town, 

And in my brain 

Move intangibly, or murmur, sigh 

Or smile; your breath beats in my own, 


But in that double presence all I see 

Is riddling images that tease 

My double eyes, 

Mocking my sense with a duplicity 
That clears to a cold absence at sunrise, 


RICHARD DRAIN 























2 MEN-ANDA . 
SHIP WITHASOUL | 


This is the story of a gallant little ship 
with a big heart—a ship with a personality... ‘ 
the story of a ship with a wonderful war record 

forced into peacetime ignominy by men who, 
forgetting a glorious past, use her for their own 
avaricious ends and break her heart—until that 
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BOOKS 


Utopian Intellectual 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 





HE inter-war years, and particularly the Thirties, still 

await their historian, the observation and comment of 

someone who was not involved in them. The crisis of 
the Twenties and Thirties was above all a crisis for the intel- 
lectuals, whether of the Right or of the Left. When, in the 
Thirties, they eventually turned and smote the Baldwins and 
the Chamberlains, they were seeking to exculpate themselves. 
The politicians, who in any age must be interpreters rather 
than creators, became convenient scapegoats for the intel- 
lectuals’ own sense of guilt. For it was the intellectuals who 
had created the atmosphere in which the temporising argu- 
ments of the politicians could prevail. It was the intellectuals 
who had sold out long before Baldwin sold out over the occu- 
pation of the Rhine or Chamberlain at Munich. Political labels 
do not matter. It was this class of intellectuals who, whether 
as poets, artists, journalists or thinkers, had with malicious 
glee laid their hatchets to the roots of European civilisation. 
Quicker than anyone else, they realised in the Thirties what 
had happened, and turned in wrath to blame everyone but 
themselves. Later generations will not accept their version of 
their story. The men with dirty hands in the inter-war years 
were the intellectuals. 


Pre-eminent among them was Harold Laski, pre-eminent 
because his influence on the young was so great. Here was an 
odd man. indeed. No one of sensitivity can touch his life and 
work without feeling respect and even humility. With all his 
faults and complications, he was what can quite simply be 
called a good man. He had a passionate concern for his fellow- 
men; he was in love with liberty and justice; he gave all of 
himself to the causes with which he was associated and to the 
people with whom he came into contact; however his repu- 
tation may suffer, it will be a long time (if ever) before the 
London School of Economics will forget his gifts as a teacher 
and the warmth of his relations with his students. It is pre- 
cisely because he was a good man, because so many of his 
impulses were those which lift man above the beast, that his 
tragedy seems to summarise the tragedy of the intellectual 
during the inter-war years. Laski started off on the right foot— 
that is the important point—and yet ended his life wading 
about in the muddied rivers of man’s beastliness to man. What 
knocked him off his balance? 


No help towards finding the answer was provided by Mr. 
K. Martin’s lite of Harold Laski. Mr. Martin, after all. is one 
of Them, one of the same generation of intellectuals who had 
vrown to political and emotional maturity before 1939. He 
tried hard to be an ‘honest’ biographer, but what he could not 
do—and it was not his fault, for no one of his generation could 
have done it—was see in perspective the great betrayal of 


which Laski was a significant figure, and yet no more significant 
a figure than any intelle 


tual. of the Right or of the Left. Within 
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its acknowledged limitations, this new book on Laski* takes yy 
much farther than Mr. Martin. It is a serious academic work 
on Laski’s political ideas (who but an American university pro. 
fessor would have thought of treating Laski, as though he wer 
Aristotle, to more than 350 pages and 1,060 footnotes?), anj 
it has the virtues of such a work: it is unrhetorical, compre. 
hensive and fair. It also has a fourth virtue. It has much mor 
of Laski in it than of the author. Laski is allowed to speak 
for himself through a mass of quotations. 

In a journal of political science it would be in place to com. 
ment on what this book successfully reveals: that Laski was 
neither a profound nor a clear thinker about political theory, 
The confusions and contradictions pile up on each other as 
page follows page. He never analysed his terms; he never, in 
fact, began to qualify as a political theorist. Even in his most 
serious works, he was often, and usually at the crucial point of 
the argument, incredibly vague. A student at LSE would (] 
hope) be failed if he dared to define ‘right conduct’ as ‘that 
which will be attended by the best possible consequences.’ At 
one point, in his most formidable work, the Grammar of 
Politics, he accepts the utilitarian formula of the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, but explains that his own attitude 
differs from it because he rejects the egoistic nature of impulse. 
Good ‘is either social, or it is not good at all. If man is to live in 
community with his fellows, it is a necessary condition of his 
life that what he attains should, at least in the long run, involve 
benefit also to others.’ And a little later he defines social good 
as ‘such an ordering of our personality that we are driven to 
search for things it is worth while to obtain that, thereby, we 
may enrich the great fellowship we serve.’ 


* * * 


The italics in these two quotations are mine. They draw 
attention to the utter hopelessness of trying to pin down Laski 
at any vital point in his argument. What a multitude of ques- 
tions remain to be answered in those two phrases, ‘at least in 
the long run’ and ‘things it is worth while to obtain’! They 
are suitable, perhaps, for the platform, but they mean nothing 
in a work of political theory. Here, of course, is the first clue. 
Laski’s political theory is full of contradictions and undefined 
terms, because he was seeking to reconcile two incompatibles: 
a view of the nature of the State which was fundamentally 
libertarian with a party politician’s demand that the State 
should have the authority to remake society. The political 
protestant, insisting with radical ardour on the individual's 
right to challenge the State, came face to face with the political 
propagandist, who wanted the State to order people. about in 
order to create a better society. Neither won. By the end of his 
life he had moved far from the pluralistic view of the State 
with which he had started. But the strains which had been there 
at the beginning were there at the end. Hence the confusions. 
Whenever he found a problem which he could not resolve, he 
took the easy way out, as when he got round the difficulty of 
reconciling liberty and equality by saying they were the same. 

But, for the moment, I am not primarily interested in the 
failure of his political theory. Here was an instinctive liber- 
tarian. He was a part, no one more so, of the European 
humanist tradition. He knew the basis of that tradition: the 
conviction ‘that any error of wide circulation may possibly 
contain some great element of truth, and will certainly con- 
tain an important index to the aspirations of man’ (possibly 
the wisest words he ever wrote). Yet, by the end of his life. 
indeed from 1931 onwards, he was prepared to compromise 

* The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski. By Herbert A. Deane. 


(Columbia University Press and C.U.P., 45s.) 
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with those who were its enemies, and during his closing years 
became, in spite of all the qualifications about Russia’s mis- 
deeds, the apologist of the most abominable dictatorship this 
century has known. He justified this attitude by declaring that 
Russia’s actions could not be judged in terms of a ‘standardised 
ethic,’ that their mischief must be seen against the background 
of their accomplishment, and their accomplishment was that 
they were bent on ‘building in Russia a democratic way of 
life’-—not even that they had achieved it. What does all this 
amount to? Merely that Laski was prepared to sacrifice both 
his integrity as a political theorist, as an academic, and as 
an humanist, and his instinctive libertarianism, for the future, 
for a Utopia. 

This was the sin of which all the intellectuals in Britain 
in the inter-war years were guilty. It was in these years that 
the intellectual tradition in this country first became Utopian. 
Utopianism is the cloak of expediency, and a dangerous cloak, 
because superficially it would seem to be expediency’s exact 
opposite. But it is not. The man who attaches himself to a 
Utopia can thenceforth justify any action because it is in the 
interest of some unprovable future. It is the same with causes. 
The man who gives his loyalty to ‘liberty,’ or ‘equality,’ or 
‘fraternity,’ can always restate ‘liberty,’ ‘equality’ and ‘fra- 
ternity’ in terms which justify even the most atrocious crimes 
against humanity. This is what has happened to all revolu- 
tions: ‘All animals are equal, but some are more equal than 
others.’ (How the wisdom of Orwell creeps in. He, at. least, 
did not sell out.) It is against this cardinal sin that the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the Christian or Hellenic-Judaic civilisation 
warns. It was this which the intellectuals of the Twenties 
rejected, and so prepared the way for the Thirties, and there was 
not one important intellectual movement in the Twenties 
which was not guilty of the crime. 


Paul Nash and Others 


Meaning and Symbol in Three Modern Artists. By George 
Wingfield Digby. (Faber and Faber, 30s.) 

Poet and Painter: Being the Correspondence between Gordon 
Bottomley and Paul Nash. Edited by Claude Colleer Abbott 
and Anthony Bertram. (O.U.P., 30s.) 

‘Is there real meaning in contemporary art?” asks Mr. Digby, and 
for him ‘meaningful content’ is to be sought, not in art's overt or 
literary purpose, nor yet in its zxsthetic qualities, but in the 
symbolic images of its hidden depths. For his purpose he has 
chosen—rather arbitrarily, it may be thought—three artists for 
examination: Edvard Munch, Paul Nash and Henry Moore. The 
links between the two Englishmen are clear (in particular their 
preoccupation with what Nash called ‘object-personages outside 
the plan of natural phenomena’! ), but with them Munch has little 
in common other than that he too attempted to express certain 
apprehensions of a highly subjective kind. These three, Mr. Digby 
takes in turn, and examines them in the light of Jungian 
psychology. 

Munch’s melancholic, at times psychotic, art is not very hard 
to understand Mr. Digby establishes him as introverted and of 
Jung's feeling-intuitive type (as indeed most northern expres- 
sionists have been); he further relates a number of Munch's paint- 
ings to particular inner tensions arising from the artist's childhood 
and various crises of later life. Henry Moore’s dismemberment of 
limbs and vital organs in his sculptures is discussed in connection 
with Jung’s analysis of the alchemist, the Osiris #u Dionysos 
myths, and the Tibetan rite of Chéd. A regressive urge away from 
rational civilisation, rebirth symbols and schizoid traits are dis- 
covered. The transformations and encounters of Paul Nash—to 
whom Mr. Digby devotes by far his longest section—are con- 
sidered in some detail and perhaps most fruitfully, for archetypal 
symbols are scattered through his work in profusion. 
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Folksongs and Folklore 
of South Uist 
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A scholarly presentation of the folksongs and folk- 
lore, with their music, of an island people, and an 
account of the life of a small crofting community of 
South Uist in the Outer Hebrides. 32 pages of plates, 
110 songs with music. April 29. 50s. net 


Utopian Fantasy 
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A study of English utopian fiction since the end of the 
nineteenth century. The author shows the utopian 
novel as presenting the collective hopes, fears and 
dreams of western man in their most plausible and 
striking form. April 29. 16s. net 
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theory of wages and recent trends in economic theory 
to economic growth under the Soviet Five Year Plans 
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Mr. Digby (whose book is a trifle repetitious here and there, and 
contains some odd statements like, ‘The mistake has been widely 
made of regarding surrealist and abstract images in pictures as 
mere designs and esthetic arrangements’) will interest art philosc- 
phers and psychologists. Those who agree with the author's view 
that ‘it is very necessary to approach contemporary art . . . in the 
most open and direct way’ may find this sort of analysis more 
confusing than helpful. After all, it was Nash who said of one 
of his paintings, ‘I cannot explain it. It means only what it says.’ 

In his own letters Paul Nash was utterly unaffected. A boyish 
enthusiasm runs through them all. It was a happy idea to collect 
his correspondence with Gordon Bottomley, for theirs was a 
friendship of singular sweetness which lasted, despite some breaks 
and a gradual divergence in interests, for thirty-six years until 
Nash's death. It was in 1910 that the young Paul (he was not yet 
twenty-one) borrowed from a friend a copy of the poet's play, The 
Crier by Night, and returned it ‘covered with drawings and grime.’ 
The friend showed it to Bottomley, who wrote a letter of praise and 
encouragement to the artist. Nash replied, “Your letter left me 
gasping! I said oob, oob, oob, inwardly after each sentence like 
the Wallypug of Why . . . I think it is most awfully good of you 
to write all this even if youthinkit.. .’ 

Bottomley was then thirty-six, and one of the most touching 
things in the book is to see the relationship between the two men 
changing as Nash matures. The schoolboy slang never quite 
disappears, any more than the spelling mistakes and the absence 
of punctuation, but all the time Nash is having his first show, 
getting married, going to war (‘I have done so awfully little so far 

. only made a few queer drawings and oh, Gordon I did want 
to do something!), getting embroiled increasingly in theatre 
design and book illustration and journalism and teaching and 
painting and exhibiting. Until a curious reversal of roles is seen 
to have taken place. Bottomley, who was the authority, but sick, 
gains his health; Nash loses his health but has gained the 
authority. 

It was ‘Superlative Gordon’ or ‘Galumptious Gordon’ or 
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The Measure 
of My Days 
Sarah Gertrude Millin 


The Measure of My Days is an intimate personal story by an 
exceptionally gifted writer. It is at the same time a picture of 
the world as seen by someone who has travelled widely and 
known many interesting and important people. 

Mrs Millin has written novels, a standard book on South 
Africa, a diary of the war and other volumes. She is also the 
author of famous biographies of Rhodes and Smuts. She has 
more to say about Smuts here, and she writes, too, of Jan 
Hofmeyr and South Africa’s colour problem. 

The tragic death of her husband, a leading judge of South 
Africa’s Supreme Court, was caused by heart disease. In her 
deep distress she pleads that doctors should tell their patients 
or those near them the whole truth. 
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‘A most remarkable book, brilliant, most moving.’ 
—STORM JAMESON. 21s. 
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‘Blessed Bard’ and ‘Caro Fra Paolo’ or’‘Invaluable, Incomparable 
Paul’ right through. Bottomley, to whom art meant Rossetti, was 
strongly Francophobe (‘the cosmopolitan kind of art evolved 
there is a gutless and eviscerated turnip-lantern that would guide 
you nowhere’) and was out of sympathy with most of Nash’s later 
work. Yet neither could ever forget their early enthusiasms 
together. ‘I have always loved your mind, Gordon,’ wrote Nash 
in 1931, ‘It stimulated me when I was young and I have never 
lost the sense of its peculiar power—its radiance.’ And in 193g 
Bottomley wrote, “You never waver in your loyalty to that time 
when I was the elder and you the beginner—and every time your 
remembering puts aside so graciously and genially the salient 
facts that you are famous in your own right, and that we are 
pretty much the same age or a little more by now, that I own to 
a glow of mixed kindness and pride.’ 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


Reluctant Dragoon 


Going to the Wars. By John Verney. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


THE intractability of Verneys as soldiers is part of the English 
tradition, ever since the Civil War, when a father and son of the 
family took opposite sides. Mr. Verney’s instincts are obviously 
far from military, but heredity was no doubt working in him 
when the clouds of war were blowing up and he sought service 
in the Yeomanry, just before they broke. He did not take kindly 
to either the life or the company; his first entry in his diary was; 
‘My brother officers: are they human?’ 

He did not go willingly to the wars; but his hesitancies were 
gradually displaced by certainties, his potentialities were recog- 
nised and used, he was employed as adjutant, recruited as a para- 
chutist, dropped into Sardinia. Later he escaped: from a sudden 
misgiving that there have been too many escape stories already, 
he telescopes his own into 5,000 enthralling words, and puts the 
snuffer on to his story as on to a candle. For the first seventy 
pages the story flickers in the draught of Mr. Verney’s conscious 
superiority to the low-brow company in which he found himself, 
when we may well echo his doubts as to whether his brother 
officers, as drawn by him, are human; they are, indeed, grotesque. 
But from then on, his narrative burns with a steadier glow; and 
both light and shadow are more convincing. 

The caricatures develop into characters; and Mr. Verney’s 
forebears—whom he does not mention, by the way—may after a 
preliminary restlessness snuggle back into their graves, far from 
dissatisfied with either book or rec8rd. The easy-going Colonel, 
the bounderish Victor Bone, the RSM who gets commissioned, 
the impeccable Alan who soars up the ladder of promotion, the 
sardonic soldier-servant: these may all be stock characters, but 
they are credible enough. Oliver Bomfrey, the know-all MP who 
bobs up everywhere, wining and dining with the great, might be 
any one of three or four characters who infested the Middle East 
while it remained a fashionable theatre of war. The real hero is 
Amos, Mr. Verney’s senior by ten years, but attuned to him in 
tastes, judgements and humour, and fated to disappear during 
their escape together through the Italian hills. 

On the dust-jacket Mr. Verney pays tribute to George Lyttelton, 
his tutor at Eton. On a praiseworthy piece of work, George 
Lyttelton used to inscribe (n.n.) with a ring round, signifying 
‘Need Not Do Again.’ Nobody would suggest that Mr. Verney 
should repeat his exploits; but (n.n.) with a ring round will make 
an admirable verdict on his book. 

BERNARD FERGUSSON 


The City 


Great Cities of the World. Edited by W. A. Robson. (Allen and 
Unwin, 63s.) 


As the author of the chapter on Los Angeles says, ‘The issue may 
well be whether urban man can solve the problem of metropolitan 
living through governmental institutions of his own choosing. 
Anyone who has been to Los Angeles would not be optimisiic. 
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Indeed, a general pessimism on this subject might well be the first 
product of a glance at this valuable collection of studies of separate 
cities, or at Professor Robson's introductory analysis. Only the 
photographs are optimistic, and this suggests that they have been 
chosen with too little thought to their relevance to the text. The 
issue may indeed be more than one of urban government, since 
Professor Robson assumes that any properly democratic system 
of central government must have a democratic local base. As the 
essays illustrate over and over again, this criterion is hard to 
achieve, if only because the boundaries of local government tend 
to have been set before the most recent phase of urbanisation, so 
that the rationalisation of urban boundaries is resisted by other 
interests which claim to be equally democratic. Mr. Brian Chap- 
man’s interesting survey of the Paris system suggests the possibility 
that local democracy is less important than the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion would make it appear, and also casts serious doubts, from 
another point of view to Professor Robson's, on the Anglo-Saxon 
preference for ad hoc authorities. 

Professor Robson has done his best to impose a single pattern of 
treatment of the problem upon all his contributors, but, inevitably, 
differences of approach make themselves felt and the chapters vary 
considerably in interest for the general reader. Professor Rexford 
Guy Tugwell’s essay on New York is perhaps outstanding, while 
the chapter on Chicago does less than justice to the extraordinary 
political and social complex of that unique city. 

Since the other chapters include, for example, studies of Bombay 
and Calcutta, of Buenos Aires and Rio de Janiero and of Rome 
and Sydney, the net has been cast wide. From the chapter on 
Moscow it would appear that, alone among great cities, Moscow 
has no problems and that ultimate perfection has been reached in 
its city government. This wilfully naif piece of Sovietophily 
includes the most misleading account of the Soviet election system 
I have ever read. Professor Robson’s introduction shows that he is 
not wholly unaware that, in housing at least, there is much that 
could still be done to make Moscow more habitable; but when he 
says, of the City Soviet, that in a body of this size ‘oratory offers 
the most effective way of influence’ one can only wonder if he is 
writing with his tongue in his cheek. 

MAX BELOFF 


Africa Stirring 


The African Awakening. By Basil Davidson. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
Out of Barbarism. By C. T. Stoneham. (Museum Press, 15s.) 


MR. DAVIDSON has written an intelligent, well-documented book 
about the Belgian Congo and Portuguese Angola—the first of its 
kind for a long time. (Never mind, for a moment, about the 
‘awakening.’) It will not please all Belgians or all Portuguese, not 
at any rate those whose job it is to produce expensive glossy 
representations of their respective colonial gardens, designed to 
lure the imaginations of foreign game- hunters, investors and 
journalists. But I would guess that perceptive Belgians who know 
their Congo would agree that the account is 90 per cent. true. After 
all, a large part of Mr. Davidson’s material is drawn from their 
own admirable reports, surveys and social criticism. The section on 
Angola is much briefer, and turns essentially on one question— 
how much forced, semi-servile African labour is still employed 
there, and under what conditions? I don’t know Angola, and it is 
clear that Mr. Davidson had to dig hard for such information as 
he got; but I should be surprised if the gloomy picture he paints 
of that fossilised colonial economy were not substantially accurate. 

The chief merit of The African Awakening is its skilful weaving 
together of various threads in the history of the modern Congo: 
the sixteenth-century kingdom, ruled over by His Catholic 
African Majesty, Alfonso I, of whom the Portuguese ambassador 
wrote to King Manuel: ‘I must tell you, Sire, he studies cease- 
lessly and sometimes falls. asleep over his books’; the new 
European impact in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
the period of plunder and depopulation associated with the Congo 
Free State; the development, during the last generation, of a 
modern administrative system, linked with a mind-and-character- 
forming Church, and scientifically managed Big Business; the 
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This is the story of the brave men from H.M.S. Vernon, the 
Navy’s mine and torpedo shore-base at Portsmouth, who 
lived—and died—dismantling enemy mines. The book recap- 
tures the desperate urgency, the danger, and the almost 
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strange Dionysian life emerging in the great town. It is valuable 
to have the connections between present and past presented in 
this way—even if the presentation seems too fluent at times. It is a 
healthy antidote to the present tendency to deify Leopold IH, 
beatify Stanley, and forget the havoc which Europe once created 
in the Congo Basin. To imagine that modern conveniences have 
erased the memory of the injustices which Edward Morel, 
Frobenius and André Gide attacked will not help us to understand 
the contemporary African attitudes. 

As regards the ‘awakening’ —Mr. Davidson's central thesis can 
perhaps be crudely stated in the form of an equation: efficient 
industrial development=the rise of new African social classes, 
property-owners and proletariat (including skilled and semi- 
skilled workers)= nationalism and the demand for political rights. 
The Belgians, in Mr. Davidson's view, have grasped (much more 
clearly than the British in the neighbouring Rhodesian Federation) 
the first half of this equation, but ignore or reject the second. 
(The Portuguese, on the other hand, haven't yet go round to think- 
ing about equations at all.) The thesis seems to me probable— 
though one would be glad to have more evidence about nascent 
Congolese nationalism. It is, of course, a thesis that can be argued 
about. But at least it gives an intelligible framework to the book 

The African Awakening can safely be recommended to mis- 
sionaries, businessmen, politicians, and anyone else with an interest 
in the Belgian Congo who is too grown-up to be satisfied with 
official fairy stories as much the best available introduction in 
English. It is instructive, but never tedious. Its weakness is a 
tendency to lapse into rhetoric and an occasional blurring of the 
detail to fit in with the total pattern. For example, it is doubtless 
true in a general way that Indirect Rule—insofar as it ever existed 

is dying in the Congo. But it is a misconception to say of 
Shamba Bolongongo that ‘his dynasty has long since failed and 
disappeared, for Chiefs in the Congo have suffered the same 
destruction of authority and dignity that European domination 
has wrought elsewhere.’ For Bolongongo’s people, the Bakuba, 
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are one of the few peoples in the Congo where the king, and his 
elected Councils (supported by a highly intelligent local admini- 
stration) still enjoy some measure of authority. The present 
Lukengo is alive, regal, and magnificently polygamous. 

Mr. Stoneham also has a thesis—a beautifully simple one: the 
origin of the troubles in Kenya is the decline of the fagging system, 
Other Evil Forces, of course, have been at work: the usual ones— 
Fabian civil servants, Protestant missionaries, female anthropolo- 
gists, etc. But the taproot of racial tensiog has been the growing 
tendency to make fun of the Public Schools. This has undermined 
the position of the Prefects, in Kenya as elsewhere. The only way 
out, Mr. Stoneham suggests, is apartheid—one Kenya for the 
Pretects, and another for the Fags. 

THOMAS HODGKIN 


Imaginary Museum 


Monuments of Romanesque Art. By H. Swarzenski (Faber and 
Faber, £8 8s.) 


For some years now, M. André Malraux has been drawing atten- 
tion to the great new world that has been opened up by recent 
technological development. He is not referring to the probing of 
the entrails of the atom, or the identification of new galaxies in 
their headlong retreat through the sky, fields restricted to the 
view of a tiny handful of scientists. The changes in technique are 
those of photography and half-tone reproduction, and the new 
world is that of the art of all ages and all countries. Fifty years 
ago a lifetime of determined and arduous travel was required 
even to begin to sample the wsthetic riches, not merely of Africa 
or Mexico, but even of Europe itself. Now there is no need to 
make perilous descents into remote Spanish caves, or forced 
marches through the Indo-Chinese jungle: Altamira and Ankhor 
Vat are here to hand, as we sit in slippered ease before the fire. 


The title of the book under discussion, which forms a valuable 
addition to our photographic museum, is somewhat misleading. 
Its subject-matter is in fact confined, as the sub-title indicates, to 
the art of church treasures in north-western Europe between the 
ninth and the early thirteenth centuries. It is a giant picture-book 
of no fewer than 565 superbly reproduced photographs of small 
objects in gold, silver, bronze and ivory, with a selection of 
manuscript illuminations thrown in. From it we can obtain for 
the first time a general idea of the wealth of Romanesque metal- 
work still preserved in European museums and cathedral 
treasuries. Professor Swarzenski claims—and rightly claims—that 
the modern relegation of such objects to a separate section, 
labelled somewhat contemptuously ‘Minor Arts,’ would have 
been meaningless to contemporaries, to whom mere size was of 
slight significance. It is therefore possible, and indeed instructive, 
to trace the emergence of monumental plastic art from the nervous 
linear mannerisms of the ninth century, not in wall-painting or 
large-scale sculpture in stone but in tiny objets d’art and miniatures. 

As it stands, however, the volume is not entirely satisfactory. 
A mere thirty-six pages, brilliant and stimulating though they are. 
cannot be regarded as an adequate introduction to over 550 
illustrations, the bulk of which are inevitably not mentioned. Nor 
do the scholarly notes on the plates fill the gap, for they are 
confined to technical and descriptive details. For example, some 
of Dr. Swarzenski’s datings differ widely from those given in 
his bibliographical references, but no arguments are put forward 
to support the changes. The point is not that Dr. Swarzenski’s 
new suggestions are wrong—in fact, this reviewer agrees with 
almost all of them—but no evidence is offered to support them. 
And so owing to the brevity of the introduction we are left to 
turn over page after page of dazzling illustrations with very little 
idea of what we are supposed to conclude from them and from 
the particular way in which they are arranged. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Dr. Swarzenski will soon follow up this splendid 
collection of photographs with a volume of text on a scale which 
will allow the full development of his formidable erudition and 
powers of synthesis. 


LAWRENCE STONI 
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‘CITY OF YORK” 
‘CITY OF DURBAN" 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Cffice: 104-? Leadenhali St., London, &.C.>5 
‘est End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities 
and perfection of detail. Superb 
accommodation for |OOpassengers 








Banking and YOUR JOB. 


+eerege 






in 
Transport 4 


TRANSPORT, whether by land, sea or air is the tactor which unites « 
nation and makes of it an economic entity: in no field of human en- 
deavour has there been greater progress in speed, efficiency and economy 
Great though the development has been, improvements will still be made 
and transport will never be short of men with vision and drive. 

MARTINS BANK—the bank with the local Head Offices and one oi 
the oldest names in banking—has wide experience in all branches 0; 
transport and will giad!v discuss your banking and financia! problems 


Call on our local manager and find triendly understanding 


=) MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London Vistrict Uffice: 68, Lombard St., F.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 


Total Assets (as at 31st Dec., 1954) £363,655,940 























The Work of the Mental Nurse 


A survey organised by a Joint Committee of Manchester 
Regional Hospital Board and Manchester University as a 
first step towards solving the problem of recruiting staff for 
mental nursing. 10s. net 


The Historian’s Craft 


MARC BLOCH ‘This book has given me much pleasure, 
because I invariably enjoy listening to a scholar discussing 
his own aims and methods.’ Sir Harold Nicolson (Observer). 
‘The best explanation yet written of why, in the last century, 
history has become queen of the sciences.’ Economist. ‘There 
is wisdom and breadth of vision in this book, and a vast 
knowledge and experience.’ Sir Lewis Namier, from the 
foreword. ‘There could be no better introduction to work 
on history . . . among the noblest inspirations a historian 
could give.’ A. J. P. Taylor (New Statesman). 12s. 6d. net. 


New Testament Studies 


C. H. DODD A book which will put all thoughtful 
Christians still further in the debt of this most distinguished 
scholar.’ Church Times. ‘Eight articles are brought together, 
some of them milestones in the study of the New Testament.’ 
Church of England Newspaper and the Record. ‘Learned. 
lucid, and informed by the faith they seek to expound. 
Times Literary Supplement. 16s. nei 


The Judicial Process 
among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia 


MAX GLUCKMAN ‘A major contribution to legal! 
philosophy . . . it will be many years before a more in- 
teresting and path-breaking book is published in this field 
of political science.” A. L. Goodhart, K.B.E., Q.C., from 
the foreword. 37s. 6d. net. 


Racine and Poetic Tragedy 
EUGENE VINAVER in this book, translated from the 


French, Professor Vinaver interprets Racine’s contribution 
to the drama as a renewal of the Greek conception ol 
tragedy. ‘Excellently translated by Professor Mansell Jones.’ 
Spectator. 12s. 6d. ue! 


The Political Plays of Euripides 
GUNTHER ZUNIZ A new interpretation of the 


Heraclidae and The Suppliant Women, which may have a 
message for our times as The Trojan Women had thirty years 
ago. 18s. nei 


On Philosophical Style 
;RAND BLANSHARD ‘This book teaches not only 


"y precept but by example. A charming illustration of the 
deal it sets forth.’ Cambridge Review. *A fascinating short 
‘ssay.’ Times Literary Supplement. ‘This salutary little squib. 
Economist. “Welcome with both hands heartily a golden 
ittle book.’ British Weekly. Ss. nel 


MANCHESTER 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 














New Thrillers 


Moonraker. By Ian Fleming. (Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d.) 
The Mask of Glass. By Holly Roth. (Hamish Hamilton, 9s. 6d.) 
Golden Arrow. By Dudley Clarke. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s. 6d.) 
The Kahuna Killer. By Juanita Sheridan. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
Wuere Ambler showed the way a new generation of (more or 
less) literate thriller writers follow. It's a happy chance which 
gives us books by Mr. Fleming and Miss Roth in the same month; 
for they are both skilled exponents of the slicked-up spy story, 
the one as British and debonair as an Ascot topper, the other as 
competent and. American as a crewcut. 

Mr. Fleming's hero, James Bond (to whose previous adventures 
in Casino Royale and Live and Let Die his author refers with polite 
persistence), is a gentleman's cad (‘evenings spent playing cards in 
the company of a few close friends, or at Crockford’s; or making 
love, with rather cold passion, to one of three similarly disposed 
married women; weekends playing golf for high stakes at one 
of the clubs near London’). He is good-looking, cynical, late- 
thirtyish; he has a 1930 44 litre Bentley coupé, supercharged, a 
Scottish housekeeper, a verbosely individual, if sometimes erratic, 
taste for wine, food and French phrases, and a private income (on 
top of his £1,500 a year salary) of £1,000 tax free. 

The particular adventure into which he is plunged is not one 
of Mr. Fleming's best and is further marred by a series of 
improbabilities culminating in a piece of poetic justice (involving 
the relative speeds of a submarine and a guided missile) that is 
just damned nonsense. No, it is on the character of Bond himself 
that the book has to rely. 

For Bond is the culminating point of the Raffles-Drummond- 
Saint line: a streamlined fantasy figure full of gadgetry, put 
together by Mr. Fleming with a fine sense of dandyisme and 
snobbery. The most enjoyable part of the book perhaps (I'm 











WEST HIGHLAND SURVEY 


An Essay in Human Ecology 
EDITED BY DR. F. FRASER DARLING 


A modern Domesday of a region about which little 
factual information has been available before and where 
a rapid cultural transition is now in process. This is a 
book which can be read with interest and pleasure by the 
layman though it has the fullness and accuracy required 
by the specialist 30s. net 


THE ENGLISHMAN 
A Political Journal by Richard Steele 
EDITED BY RAE BLANCHARD 


Steele's Englishman, together with his pamphlets, serves 
as testimony to the unity and integrity of his political 
journalism. It has not been reprinted since his time, and 
this edition unites the first and second series. 50s. net 


SWIFT—AN INTRODUCTION 


BY RICARDO QUINTANA 


Much of Swift's writing was occasional and, when 
unrelated to its contemporary purpose, seems meaning- 
lessly exaggerated and illiberal. Here it is discussed in 


thought, and with reference to 
2/s. net 


its context of 18th century 
Swift's active political and social life 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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not much for being buried in a cliff-fall or being hosed with steam 
under high pressure even if in company with a female agent 
called Gala ‘with a mole on the upper curvature of her right 
breast’) is its opening—with Bond summoned by M. (head of the 
Service) to Blades, the club to end all clubs. Opened in 1776, its 
membership is confined to two hundred—who must behave like 
gentlemen and ‘be able to “show” £100,000 in cash or gilt-edged 
securities.” For at Blades you gamble; and since the winners pay 
pro rata, food and wine and waitresses, all are of rare distinction 
—and on the house. Bond, though not a member, gambles as 
successfully at bridge here (exposing a cheat by cheating back) 
as he did at Monte Carlo on the chemin de fer table, and the club, 
the members, the game are described with a fine controlled sensu- 
ality, an excitement even, which is strangely lacking in the more 
bloodthirsty moments of Mr. Fleming's novels. 

Bond, of course, saves his country against terrible odds; but, 
so as to be wolfishly on hand for the next instalment, loses the 
mole on the last page. It is all utterly disgraceful—and highly 
enjoyable. The world of Moonraker is tough, anarchistic, and 
without belief; Bond, as the supreme egoist, the ultimate individual, 
survives because of those qualities, and because he is accidentally, 
almost casually, on the right side. 

In Miss Roth’s world you survive because you really believe 
in the right things and because there are a lot of good men on 
your side. But the right-side people would never, for one thing, 
expose cheating by cheating. As a result, her hero, a dedicated, 
young, clean-cut American agent is considerably duller. Stum- 
bling, in the course of routine inquiries, into what he is told is the 
real headquarters of all the American intelligence agencies, Jimmy 
finds he knows too much and is put in a garage with a time-bomb 
on the order of the boss of the CIC. A strong sort of chap, he 
recovers from the blast, his face scarred, his hair white, and— 
thus disguised—sets out to see what's really what; for, as he 
says: 

Always I came back to one stubborn point: I had been an 
innocent man in pursuit of my duty, and for that [they] had 
ordered my secret execution. That was un-American. 

This doggy trustfulness is one of the two distinct transatlantic 
variations on the Harry Lime theme. The other is the amount of 
men involved. Just as in Miss Roth’s earlier The Content 
Assignment, the FBI and the CIC supply a climax bursting with 
broad-shouldered, nondescript-looking young men who literally 
in hundreds move in on the unsuspecting un-Americans. Bond 
now, is always alone except for an occasional woman agent of 
great beauty but small practical use. Are we understaffed? I catch 
myself worrying sometimes. Apart from M. and Bond and a 
lush secretary or two there never seems to be anyone around at 
our place. 

Miss Roth then, concentrates on plot, Mr. Fleming on character. 
Both, in their own way, have achieved excellent thrillers. If 
Jimmy becomes dreary occasionally and James occasionally 
vulgar, we must stifle our criticisms and be thankful that the 
thriller is moving even a little out of its rut. Moonraker and The 
Mask of Glass are readable representatives of the new approach, 
without which no forthcoming railway journey should be 
undertaken. 

Read Golden Arrow to see what the difference is. For Mr. 
Clarke’s old-world approach to smuggled banknotes, debonair 
heroes, smart restaurants and attractive secretaries now seems 
very slow going. Yet until recently we'd have thought this a 
perfectly good B + job. Mr. Clarke tries hard; but the excitement 
is too reminiscent of a thousand other manufactured books. 

So, I'm afraid, is the excitement of The Kahuna Killer, which 
suffers additionally from a heroine. The Hawaiian background 
is pushed violently to the front of the stage as a big, new attraction. 
Skullduggery among the /eis, corpses in the coral, centipedes in 
the shrubbery—all this, as mixed by Miss Sheridan, is competent 
and neat. But it’s all happened before—only the background of 
the Rockies, or a skiing resort or Devil’s Island or wherever, was 
the big new attraction that time. Again, an old pattern plot, old 
pattern people. Aloha. 
1OHN METCALF 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 


you good interest — 
231 INCLUDING BONUS 
ih — and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 6.C2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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Heretics 
and Renegades ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


Mr. Deutscher, himself among the heretics, has consistently 
opposed ex-Communist orthodoxy as vigorously as Stalinism. 
His new book is likely to arouse keen interest and contro- 
versy about the problems of post-Stalinist Russia, and the 
motives of Stalin’s successors. 15s. net 


6 Great Novelists watrer auwen 


DEFOE, FIELDING, SCOTT, DICKENS, STEVENSON, CONRAD 


‘No book of its kind is more successful in inducing the reader 
to go on to the novelists themselves."——-DANIEL GEORGE ? 
10s. 6d. 


° ANGELA 
Enter Sir Robert THIRKELL 
Mrs. Thirkell’s latest Barsetshire book, as gay and amusing 
as ever. 12s, 6d. 


The Bad Seed WILLIAM MARCH 


Terrifyingly good, not only because its theme is worked out 

so powerfully, but because every character is convincing . . . 
The book towers high above the general level of good 
novels.’—L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator) 


Book Society Recommendation 2nd imprecsion 10s. 6d. 


Violent Saturday W. L. HEATH 


Remarkably accomplished. It is wonderfully taut and bril- 
liantly planned. . . It is a novel you'll read at one gulp.’-—New 
Statesman 

Book Society Recommendation 10s. 6d. 


HAMISH HAMILTON_____ 
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The City of Mr. Pepys 


A 


The famous diarist entrusted his financial 


FREQUENT VISITOR to Lomard Street in 
the reign of Charles II was Mr. Pepys. 


affairs to the good offices of Humphrey Stokes, 
a goldsmith and “ keeper of running cashes ”’ 
under the sign of “‘ The Black Horse’’. 

The Black Horse now symbolises the services 
of Lloyds Bank, whose customers have come to 
appreciate the wealth of experience which this 
modern banking organisation can place at 


their disposal. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


The Master Builder. By Henrik Ibsen. Transla- 
ted and with a prefatory study by Eva Le 
Gallienne. (Faber, 18s.) 


By pretending to be more than it is, this makes 
a very unsatisfactory book. On the positive side 
of things Miss Le Gallienne has produced an 
extremely readable and probably actable trans- 
lation of. The Master Builder. ‘No translation,’ 
as she admits, ‘can hope to capture even 
remotely the poetry of the original,’ and we 
have yet to await a version which finds a con- 
vincing equivalent for those cadences and over- 
tones which permit Dr. Bradbrook, for one, to 
talk of Ibsen in the same breath as Aéschylus 
and Shakespeare. The great difficulty is that 
Ibsen effects so much by what is left unsaid. 
The bare contour of speech, holding back the 
essential, unspoken drama of the play, 
obviously draws almost all its strength from 
precise, stripped collocations of phrase which 
possess very little image-content that might sur- 
vive translation, It is something, then, that Miss 
Le Gallienne avoids both stiffness and too 
crude a colloquialism and that her version 
moves with speed. 

It is difficult to be very happy about the 
prefatory study. When she is not translating, 
Miss Le Gallienne writes in a continuous 
stream of clichés. Furthermore a good deal of 
her treatment of the drama (shades of Bradley) 
centres on a series of supposed contingencies 
off-stage and before the play begins, supported 
by her ubiquitous ‘if,’ ‘perhaps,’ ‘very prob- 
ably,” ‘it seems,’ whereby she introduces her 
personal fantasies about the characters, Of 
Mrs. Solness she tells us: ‘It is likely that she 
was a quiet, good child. It is likely that 
the sexual act may have been terrifying and 
shocking to her at first.” And that is a mere 
snippet out of pages of irrelevance, When real 


questions have to be discussed, as in the 
intriguing and ambiguous third act, she dodges 
them by talk about ‘overpowering love’ and 
with an interpretation intuited from Ibsen’s 
reactions to Lugné Poe’s production in 
Christiania, Nothing could be more inexact 
than her publisher’s suggestion of a com- 
parison with the valuable Shakespeare prefaces 
of Granville Barker, CHARLES TOMLINSON 


The Untrodden Andes. By C. G. Egeler. 
(Faber, 25s.) 

‘ANDINISM’—there’s a good word for the 
general knowledge quiz. It would appear to 
have been coined, on the analogy of ‘Alpinism,’ 
by Mr. C. G. Egeler of the Royal Netherlands 
1952 Andes Expedition, In other respects he is 
one with whom the ice-axe is mightier than the 
pen, and his artless writing is not helped by a 
translator who thinks that ‘abrupt steeps’ and 
‘the whole Peru’ are English phrases. But no 
book about the Peruvian Andes can fail to be 
interesting, because they are still so little 
known. 


The expedition, for all its grand title, was a 
dangerously modest affair, consisting of two 
young Dutch geologists and the Chamonix 
guide Lionel Terray, of Annapurna fame. 
Times have certainly changed; Whymper took 
Alpine guides on his pioneer Andes expedition 
and treated them like servants, but the Dutch- 
men unquestioningly deferred to the skill and 
authority of the great Terray. 


Their goal was the Huantsan, the highest 
peak then remaining unclimbed. The first 
attempt ended in an abseil fall which ought to 
have killed all three. After a week’s rest they 
tried again and succeeded, a magnificent ascent 





RAND MINES LIMITED 
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CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
Share 1 To ee 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each, £550,000. Less held in Reserve, 49,005 Shares of Se. 
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Revenue 
£100,000, Profit and Loss Account —balance at 31st December, 1954, £1, 882, a0) one 8,625,293 
£9,163,042 
_—_e___—_. 
PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS— 
Quoted Shares, Debentures, etc., ss Cost or Stock valuation, whichever is the lower A. 
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involving four camps, and made throughout on 
the hair’s-breadth of risk—for if luck or the 
weather had turned against them, there was no 
support party to help them down. The Andes 
have as yet no corps of trained porters, corres- 
ponding to the Sherpas of the Himalayas. Four 
Indians, temporarily lured away by higher 
wages than they would ears in the silver-mines, 
proved surprisingly plucky and loyal, but none 
of them had ever been on the snows before, 
and their childlike ignorance of what was in- 
volved led them to suppose that there must be 
houses and shelter higher up the mountain, 

Andinism consists, we learn, almost entirely 
of snow and ice work. Not that rocks fail to 
outcrop on mountains of such terrifying steep- 
ness—but they are almost always iced, and 
therefore impassable. Many unclimbed peaks 
remain, and several, like the fantastic Cayesh, 
invite the provocative word unclimbable. But 
they are not, perhaps, very likely to appeal to 
British climbers, who are always most at home 
on rock. On the other hand they should be just 
the thing for the New Zealand contingent, and 
it is hard to believe that Sir Edmund Hillary, 
who writes the book a friendly little foreword, 
has not already cast a speculative eye toward 
summits so like the lesser, but still heavily 
glaciated and almost ocean-overhanging range 
on which he learned his craft. 


ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


Let’s Halt Awhile. By Ashley Courtenay. 1955 
Edition. (8s. 6d.) 


It would be a sad day for the hotel trade in 
Britain if Mr. Ashley Courtenay ever opened 
an hotel of his own; for it would surely be the 
Grandest there had ever been, the most com- 
fortable, serving the finest food. However, Mr. 
Courtenay is a charitable man, and prefers to 
help us, year after year, find someone else's 
hotel in which to stay. Nothing escapes him, 
not the candlewick bedspreads, the kitchen 
gardens, or the hot baths after hunting. His 
recommendations are seldom cheap, for cheap- 
ness and the quality he demands do not mix. 

Mr. Courtenay casts over the fascinating 
jargon of Brochure English a_ personal 
prejudice which makes for most agreeable 
reading. Discerning holidaymakers can put 
complete faith in Let's Halt Awhile, His com- 
ments on one hotel can stand as a motto for 
the whole book: ‘welcome, warmth, comfort 
able surroundings and a remarkably good 


meal.” SILAS FISH 


The Second China War, 1856-1860. Edited by 
D. Bonner-Smith and E. W. R. Lumby. (The 
Navy Records Society, 45s.) 

Tue materials for this new volume in the Navy 

Records series were collected by the late 

Admiralty Librarian Mr. Bonner-Smith, and 

have been excellently edited and provided with 

notes and explanatory introductions by Mr. 

Lumby. The story begins with the Arrow 

incident, goes on to a vivid account of the 

capture of Canton, and concludes with Elgin’s 
negotiation of the Tientsin Treaty and the 

naval actions in the Pei Ho in 1859 and 1860. 

These virtually ended the naval side of the war, 

and the subsequent military advance to Peking 

is only summarily noticed, 


The second Anglo-Chinese War was indeed, 
as Mr. Lumby well says, ‘a war of religion—the 
religion of free trade,’ though with a less 
dedicated and irascible high-priest than Sit 
John Bowring as British representative (and a 
less pig-headed man than Commissioner Yeh) 
open conflict might have been avoided. 


The book has good maps and a well-made 
index, and the substantial collection of docu- 
ments it contains will be of great value to all 
those interested in the modern history of the 
Far East. 

O. B. VAN DER SPRENKEL 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


A ‘sort’ Budget had been discounted in the 
City. On the Tuesday morning everyone on 
the Stock Exchange I questioned was cer- 
tain that sixpence would come off income 
tax. Some bets were even being laid on a 
shilling. How right the practical stockbroker 
was not to listen to the depressing, caution- 
ary advice of the economic and financial 
experts! It would have been unnatural for 
this Chancellor, as I argued last week, not to 
make amy real concessions when faced with 
a surplus of £282 million this year on the 
basis of existing taxation. Mr. Butler has 
consistently preached the gospel of expan- 
sion and the value of personal incentives in 
stimulating production and productivity. 
We can therefore believe in his sincerity 
when he says that he is ‘convinced that some 
further lightening of the [taxation] load 
is needed to give industry the spur to more 
competitive endeavour.’ Certainly, he is 
taking some inflationary risks. He is giving 
away £134 million this year or £155 mil- 
lion in a full year, but he is surely justified 
in looking beyond the present inflationary 
stresses which he is expecting to correct 
anyway before half the fiscal year runs out. 
If we are to achieve the full increase in the 
national production that we need, it is 
essential, as he says, to give an encourage- 
ment to the whole productive effort. And he 
is giving it in the fairest possible way. The 
increase in the allowances together with the 
sixpence off income tax should encourage 
the workers as well as the managers. £40 
million of the full £155 million will be 
industry’s share in the relief. It will be sur- 
prising if the gain to productivity does not 
more than offset the total value of the con- 
cessions given. Mr. Butler took a chance on 
increasing production when he reduced 
taxation by £169 million in his 1953 Bud- 
get. It paid him well in subsequent expan- 
sion. Does it not always pay well in terms 
of productivity to reduce direct taxation in 
savagely over-taxed countries? 


7 * * 


Most people in the City were puzzled by 
the references to dear money, but reading 
between the lines of the Budget speech they 
feel that the Chancellor is relying more on 
direct hire-purchase control than on dear 
money to prevent ‘excessive growth’ (his 
words) in personal consumption. The 44 
per cent. Bank rate and tighter money were 
primarily intended, it seems, to stop traders 
stocking up—and so to relieve the pressure 
on the balance of payments. Certainly, the 
new hire-purchase regulations have already 
cut down the home trade in household 
furniture, and this control can be tightened 
up further if the necessity arises. The 
Chancellor referred to the continuing need 
for restraint in personal consumption and 
for that reason, no doubt, restricted his 
purchase tax relief of Lancashire to a 
miserly £2} million this year or £3 million 
in a full year. More relief might well have 
been given, for there is no doubt that pur- 
chase tax has been holding back the“ home 
trade in cotton textiles and so preventing 
the ‘long runs’ which are necessary for the 
economic production of quality goods for 
the export market. The City, however, was 


pleased that Mr. Butler did not go back on 
his encouragement of industrial investment. 
He expected, he said, to see industrial in- 
vestment again expand this year (as it must 
do to improve productivity), but he was 
counting on a reduction in housing. (Below- 
the-line loans to local authorities are down 
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by £33 million.) The Chancellor is, of 
course, assuming that domestic investment 
and home consumption together will be 
restrained enough to allow a:continued ex- 
pansion in the export trade without strain- 
ing physical resources, but he made no 
attempt to estimate potential inflationary 
gaps, as his clever Labour predecessors used 
to do under economic guidance. This was 
no theoretical economist’s Budget. It was 
a practical politician’s bid for business 
expansion. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


ALTHOUGH ‘sixpence off had been expected 
on the Stock Exchange, prices were immedi- 
ately marked up throughout the gilt-edged 
and industrial share markets, for the tax 
concessions were rather more generous than 
the jobbers had anticipated. The only ex- 
ception was the market in Lancashire cotton 
textiles which had expected more than the 
meagre cut from 50 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. in purchase tax. There was quite heavy 
buying of steel shares—UNITED STEEL rising 
from 34s. 6d. to 35s. 6d.—but before long 
this movement ran into profit-taking and by 
midday all prices began to shade. At the 
close of the day’s dealings markets were 
almost back to their previous close. This is 
not to be regarded as disheartening, for 
prices generally are very firm. FORDS have 
been outstanding on American buying and 
actually went over 90s. before reacting to 
89s. This is 9s. up in a week. Copper shares 
came back when the Board of Trade re- 
leased copper from its stock-pile, but it 
was high time that the near-famine in cop- 
per was eased. On the whole markets have 
now relapsed again into the ‘wait and see’ 
condition usual before a general election. 


« * * 


Oil shares are lower and quieter. SHELL is 
paying a final dividend, as expected, of 
10 per cent. tax free, making 15 per cent. 
tax free on the enlarged capital. This, how- 
ever, disappointed some of the bulls who 
had been going for 174 per cent. tax free 
and the shares, which had recently been 
carried over 130s. on American buying, 
have come back to 125s. ex dividend. At 
this price they return a gross yield of 
4.35 per cent. This may not be considered 
very attractive, but Shell is a leader in a 
‘growth’ industry and it would be as well 
to wait for the consolidated accounts to see 
the full earnings’ cover. All that we know 
at present is that the turnover of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group last year rose from 
£1,700 million to £1,850 million and its net 
profits from £130 million to £134 million. 
Keener competition in the oil markets last 
year probably restrained the profit growth. 
The next event in the oil world will be the 
dividend announcement of BRITISH PETRO- 
LEUM, which, incidentally, is to become a 
holding company. The 1954 results will 
probably disappoint the bulls and if the 
shares—now 75s.—come back they should 
be a good purchase on 1955 expectations 
BURMAH OIL have recovered on bonus antici- 
pations to 117s. 6d. 

- * * 

Shipping shares have been a mixed mar- 
ket. The CUNARD results and dividend dis- 
appointed. The net surplus of the group was 
down from £3 million to £2 million (after 


tax of £2 million against £3 million pre- 
viously) and the dividend was 16} per cent. 
against 16 per cent. The shares fell to 30s. 
to yield over 6+ per cent. On the other hand, 
P & O results were considered satisfactory. 
The net balance was £5.2 million (against 
£4.9 million) or £6.1 million after taking 
taxation credits for previous years (against 
£5.4 million). The dividend was raised to 
16 per cent. on the doubled capital against 


the equivalent of 11 per cent. The shares 
improved to 68s. 9d. to yield 4.65 per cent. 
* »* * 


I see no attraction now in holding retail 
consumption (in particular, food) shares 
except for income purposes in cases where 
the dividend is well covered. For example, 
1 would take profits on MOORE’S STORES— 
a former recommendation of mine. I note 
that the year’s distribution is being raised to 
20 per cent. on capital increased by the last 
25 per cent. bonus, although net trading 
profits (before parent company’s tax) de- 
clined 7 per cent. Earnings amounted to 
32! per cent., which is not too strong a 
cover for the dividend. There are, however, 
always exceptions to every rule and I am 
still faithful to my old recommendation of 
CONNAUGHT ROOMS. This company’s 
premises in Great Queen Street, adjoining 
the Masonic headquarters, are being ex- 
tended and the finance is being raised by 
mortgage loan and not from the share- 
holders. This will mean an increased turr- 
over in due course and higher profits. An- 
other record was set up in the year to 
December, 1954, with earnings of 66 per 
cent. and dividends of 474 per cent. for 
the second year running. At 7s. the Is. 
shares return the still handsome return of 
over 6} per cent. 

* . * 


Che market in hire-purchase finance com- 
panies has only partially recovered from the 
shock of the new controls. MERCANTILE 
creDiIT had been as high as 135s., fell to 
115s. and are now 120s. This company is 
mainly supplying hire-purchase finance for 
capital goods and having raised money from 
its own shareholders it can continue its 
normal course of expansion. It has sub- 
sidiary companies trading successfully in 
South Africa, and Eire. I first recommended 
these shares when they were 56s. At 120s. 
to yield 4} per cent. on dividends of 25 per 
cent., which were last covered by earnings of 
65 per cent., they still represent a good 
investment holding. | would not rush in 
to buy, but on reactions the shares are worth 
picking up. After all, Mr. Butler stands for 
industrial expansion and Mercantile Credit 
finances the capital goods on which it all 
depends. 
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Accounts Disclose Satisfactory Position 





Expansion of Oversea Activities 





U.K. Taxation a Deterrent to Enterprise 





Mr. D. M. Oppenheim on the outlook 


Tue fiffy-second annual general meeting of the 
British-American Tobacco Company, Limited, 
was held on April 15, at Westminster House, 
7, Millbank, London, S.W., Mr. D. M. Oppen- 
heim, the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said:—Ladies 
men, with your approval, we will take the 
notice convening the meeting, the report of 
the Directors and the Accounts which have 
been circulated, as read, and the Secretary will 
now read the Auditors’ Report. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. D. McCormick) 
accordingly read the report of Messrs. Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Company, Chartered Ac- 
countants, appended to the Accounts. 

The Chairman continued:—Since our pre- 
vious meeting Mr. W. G. Matton, who had 
been a member of the Board for twenty-one 
years—three of them as a Deputy Chairman 
retired after a total service with the Company 
and its associates of forty-two years. We shall 
miss his wise counsel, based as it was on long 
experience and expert knowledge of the 
tobacco business and of conditions generally 
in the Western Hemisphere, where your Com- 
pany’s interests have flourished, largely due to 
his untiring efforts and devotion to duty. We 
wish him well in his retirement. 


and Gentle- 


NEW DIRECTORS 


I have also to report the appointments in 
July of last year of Messrs. E. M. Brutton, 
R. F. Ridley and J. G. L. Wells as Deputy 
Chairmen, and of Messrs. D. R. N. Clarke and 
G. F. Gelsthorp as Directors in December last 

I may say that all these appointments have 
been made in furtherance of our policy of 
ensuring a succession of directors experienced 
in the many and varied aspects of your Com- 
pany's business. | am confident that your new 
Directors, who have spent all or nearly all of 
their working life with the Company or its 
associated companies, are well qualified to 
contribute to the formulation of major policy 
which is the function of the Board 

I should also, at this point, like to refer to 
the recent retirement from active business of 
Sir Russell Kettle, until 31st March the senior 
partner of the Company's Auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company. Of 
his fifty years’ service with that firm, Sir 
Russell has been associated with the audit of 
your Company's accounts for something like a 
quarter of that period, during which time there 
has been the happiest relationship between the 
Auditors and the staff of your Company con- 
cerned with the difficult and complicated busi- 
ness of preparing accounts tor presentation to 
you 
~ Lam sure vou will join with me in acknow- 
ledging the services which Sir Russell and his 
firm have rendered to the Company since the 


late Lord Plender was appointed as the first 
Auditor of the Company in 1902. 


DATE OF MEETING ADVANCED 


You will have noticed from the Preliminary 
Announcement of the results for the year to 
30th September, 1954, issued on 22nd Febru- 
ry, that on this occasion we were able to 
make the announcement without the qualifica- 
tion that the figures were “subject to audit.” 
and that it has also been possible to advance 
the date of this meeting by three weeks; but 
for Easter, the date would have been advanced 
four weeks 


With the coming into force of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, and the obligation then im- 
posed upon us of publishing Consolidated 


Accounts, it became humanly impossible for 
the financial results to be announced and the 
Annual Accounts to be issued as soon after the 
closing date of the Company's financial year 
as stockholders are entitled to expect. 

The preparation of Consolidated Accounts 
imposes a very considerable burden of addi- 
tional work not only on our own accounting 
staff in London, but also upon the staffs of our 
subsidiary companies, and it is largely due to 
the assistance of our friends abroad and the 
ready co-operation of the Company's Auditors 
that it has been possible to achieve our acceler- 
ated programme this year. I am, nevertheless, 
hopeful that there is still some scope for im- 
provement on this year’s dates and | can 
assure you that ways and means of expediting 
the date of the Preliminary Announcement and 
of the Annual General Meeting are receiving 
our most careful attention 

The report of the Directors and the Accounts 
have now been in your possession for some 
time and I believe that they. together with the 
Explanatory Statement and the unavoidably 
extensive Notes. will adequately inform you 
of the Company's genera? financial situation. 
and it is not my intention to take up your time 
with specific references to individual items 


CAUSE FOR CONFIDENCE 

I think you will have found that the position 
as disclosed by these accounts gives cause for 
satisfaction and continuing confidence in the 
fortunes of your Company, 

There are still areas of the world in which 
subsidiary companies operate where inflation 
or exchange control regulations—sometimes a 
combination of the two—leave the directors of 
these no option but to retain and 
plough back the profits earned by their com- 
panies. with the result that the figures for 

Transfers to Fixed Asset and Stock Replace- 
ment "Re serves,” “Appropriations to Reserves” 
and “Balance carried to Balance Sheet’—.e.., 
Items XI, XILL and XV1l—appearing under the 


companies 
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column headed “Group” are substantially 
greater than would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. 

Where these two adverse factors do not 
apply or apply only to a limited extent, the 
Holding Company is beginning to reap the 
benefits of the very considerable appropria- 
tions to reserves which, almost without excep- 
tion, the subsidiary and associated companies 
found it necessary to make in the immediate 
post-war period, partly to finance rehabilita- 
tion and inflation, partly—and more happily— 
to finance expansion of business. 


WIDE-SPREAD ACTIVITIES 


From time to time I receive suggestions 
that, in my annual address, | should give you 
more detailed information about the Company 
and its associated companies. My colleagues 
and I have given very careful consideration to 
these suggestions. 

You are, no doubt, aware that your Com- 
pany’s activities can roughly be classified under 
two main heads. First, there is its own produc- 
tion in this country of the many well-known 
brands of cigarettes and smoking tobaccos 
owned by the Company for export and for sea 
and air stores, and the sale of that production 
to many widely scattered markets overseas. 

Secondly, there is the investment in subsidi- 
ary and associated companies operating in 
almost every territory abroad still open to 
private enterprise. It is in this sector of the 
Company’s business that the significant expan- 
sion is taking place, as will be readily seen by 
a comparison of the Company’s Balance Sheet 
with the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 

The field is very wide and varied both as 
regards the nature of the business and com- 
petitive relationship. It might be most mislead- 
ing to stockholders to select one or even several 
of those territories for more detailed informa- 
tion. Yet, for political and other reasons, | am 
satisfied that such information could only be 
given on a selective basis and for that reason 
alone I must refrain from acceding to these 
——. I believe it is wiser in a Company 
which largely derives its fortunes from sub- 
sidiary and associated companies incorporated 
and operating abroad to continue to follow the 
policy | have indicated. What must ultimately 
concern the stockholders is the global result as 
disclosed in the consolidated profit and loss 
account and in particular Item XIl—the Group 
Available Net Profit as apportioned to the 
Parent Company. 

EVENTS IN CHINA 

I am happy to be able to report that in the 
middle of last year all the remaining cove- 
nanted staff of our associated companies in 
China were granted exit permits and left the 
country. Now that their welfare is no longer 
in jeopardy, | am able to make a somewhat 
fuller statement than it was advisable for my 
predecessor to make when he addressed you in 
May, 1952. 

On that occasion he referred to the press 
reports which stated that our associated com- 
panies in China were handing over their assets 
to a Chinese Government sponsored company 
A fully documented record of the events lead- 
ing up to this transaction has been prepared 
for possible use on a future occasion. The 
record = beyond doubt that what appears, 
on the face of it, as a voluntary transfer of 
assets was indeed a confiscation of a major 
order. 

Shortly after the Communists took Shanghai 
in 1949, it became clear to the Directors in 
Shanghai that it would soon become impos- 
sible to carry on the business, which was head- 
ing towards insolvency. This was due to a 
combination of factors, such as strict control 
of selling prices at uneconomic levels, inade- 
quate allocation of leaf’ tobacco and other 
materials to the factories, arbitrary methods 
of taxation, and the excessive size of the labour 
force which it was obligatory to retain on the 
payroll, and who were continually making im- 
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possible demands and imposing restrictions on 
the management. It was decided, therefore, to 
take steps to dispose of the business. 


TSINGTAO AND TIENTSIN 


In April, 1950, proposals were put to the 
Central Peoples Government in Peking and 
certain discussions took place but nothing 
transpired immediately. In July, 1951, when all 
means of carrying on were exhausted, the 
Manager of the Branch in Tsingtao received a 
suggestion that, if he petitioned the Govern- 
ment to tak. over the assets of the Branch as 
a voluntary gift, the Government might accept 
the offer and take over the liabilities of the 
Branch. After protracted negotiations, an 
Agreement was signed on the 13th January. 
1952, but it was some months later that the 
Branch Manager was permitted to leave China. 

Farly in 1952 a similar suggestion was re- 
ceived in respect of the Branch at Tientsin and 
in May of that year an Agreement was signed 
on the same lines as that for Tsingtao. In the 
following month it was announced that every- 
thing was in order and that the Manager and 
his assistant could apply for exit permits. 
Nevertheless, it was four months before the 
Manager received his exit permit and nearly 
a year before one was granted to his assistant 
In the cases of both Tsingtao and Tientsin 
Branches the fixed assets far exceeded the 
liabilities in value. 


SHANGHAI 


In the meantime, conditions had become 
desperate in Shanghai and great pressure was 
being brought to bear upon the Directors in 
Shanghai to continue the business there and. 
if necessary, to obtain funds for this purpose 
from the shareholders abroad. Closing down 
was not permissible. 

The record shows the extraordinary pres- 
sures brought to bear on the staff in Shanghai, 
especially during the so-called “Three Anti” 
and “Five Anti” movements which started to- 
wards the end of 1951 and under which 
Managers were made personally responsible 
for payment of wages under pain of imprison- 
ment and other penalties. 

As a result of these pressures, considerable 
sums had to be remitted by the shareholders 
to the associated company in Shanghai, in 
order to enable the current liabilities to be met 
pending the signing of an agreement. In 
March, 1952, it was indicated by the Chinese 
authorities that negotiations about the taking 
over of the Company's assets in Shanghai 
would be considered and in April, 1952. a pro- 
visional Agreement for take-over was signed 
A final Agreement was signed on 28th July, 
1952. Under these Agreements all the assets in 
China and Manchuria not already ceded under 
the earlier Agreements were ceded, on the 
understanding that the transferees would, as 
from the date of the provisional Agreement. 
assume the liabilities. except those to foreign 
companies and persons 


LONG-DRAWN-OUT SETTLEMENT 

As it turned out, the only obligations which 
were actually assumed were those in respect of 
remuneration to workers and local staff and 
lor taxes. This left considerabie claims to be 
met by the shareholders. As the value of the 
fixed assets (represented by eight fully 
equipped cigarette factories and other proper- 
ties, quite apart from trade marks of very great 
potential value) was greatly in excess of the 
liabilities taken over, the transferees. in order 
to put a more reasonable face on the trans- 
action. classified and arbitrarily valued many 
of the assets as “Japanese additions.” to which 
they alleged the Company had no title, al- 
though this matter had already been negotiated 
and finally settled with the Kuomintang Gov- 
ernment, who had issued a formal receipt. 
When this receipt was produced, it was not 
only repudiated by impounded. 


Settlement of the claims which were not 
accepted by the transferees was long drawn 
out. Exit permits for the Chairman and his 
five colleagues who remained in China at that 
time were not granted until one year after all 
the claims had been settled; namely, in May. 
1954—nearly two years after the original 
Agreement had been signed. 

Under a Communist regime local officials 
are reluctant to take any decisions and our 
associated companies were gr@atly impeded by 
the difficulty, absent in happier times, of ap- 
proaching those in real authority in the capital. 
In these circumstances, they received valuable 
assistance from H.M. Chargé d’Affaires ein 
Peking. successively Sir Lionel Lamb, 
K.C.M.G., and Mr. Humphrey Trevelyan, 
C.M.G. It was largely through the able inter- 
vention of Mr. Trevelyan that the last six exit 
permits came to be granted. I would like to 
record our gratitude to the Foreign Office. and 
to these gentlemen in particular, for the help 
they rendered. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


This year I am addressing you before the 
date on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is to present his Budget and I am, of course, 
unable to foresee what he may have in store 
for us as a Company and as individuals. 

During your examination of the Accounts 
now under review, however, | am certain that 
the heavy burden of United Kingdom and 
Oversea taxation to which the Group is sub- 
ject—the figure falls just short of £24 million 
as expressed in sterling—will not have escaped 
your notice. In particular, there has been a 
sharp relative rise in the total of oversea taxa- 
tion. This reflects the tendency for oversea 
rates of tax on companies to rise to the level 
of United Kingdom rates. 

It is, in my view, essential to encourage in- 
vestment in the Commonwealth and elsewhere. 
Such investment would, in due course, add to 
the volume of our invisible exports; and, so 
far as it would help to raise the standard of 
living of the peoples of under-developed 
countries. it would expand markets for this 
country’s direct exports. One of the principal 
deterrents to such oversea investment is the 
United Kingdom tax assessable on dividends 
and other income derived from oversea com- 
panies, as well as on the profits of oversea 
branches and permanent establishments of 
United Kingdom companies. 

In particular, as I have said before. in a 
group such as our own, the assessment of such 
dividends discourages the mobility of resources 
between territories, since it cuts down the 
balance available for reinvestment. 


RELIEF NEEDED 

I am, therefore, still firmly of the opinion 
that the basis of complete exemption from 
United Kingdom taxation of oversea income 
should be given serious consideration by the 
Chancellor. It may well be that, as a result of 
the rise in the rates of oversea tax, the actual 
cost to the United Kingdom Exchequer of such 
action might not be excessive as compared 
with present methods of relief. 

If the Chancellor is prepared to encourage 
both this country’s invisible and visible export 
earnings in the manner | have indicated, then 
the way will be clear to remove from the 
Statute Book Section 468 of the Income Tax 
Act, which. through longevity, is in danger of 
acquiring an air of respectability. The undesira- 
bility, from your Company's point of view. of 
this section—commonly known as the “Ring 
Fence™ section—is as great today as when it 
first came on the Statute Book in 1951, as 
Section 36 of that year’s Finance Act. 

All who have seriously and conscientiously 
in mind the continuing welfare of this country 
and its inhabitants must agree that excessive 
taxation has a deadening and frustrating influ- 
ence on initiative and enterprise, and yet it is 
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largely by the exercise of these two attributes 
that we can hope not only to maintain but to 
improve our standard of living. 


PROBLEM OF TRANSFERABILITY 


Apart from these general aspects of heavy 
taxation, there is a particular aspect which 
affects this Company very materially. The main 
channel of advancement to the higher admin- 
istrative posts here and to the Board of Direc- 
tors is through service with one or more of 
the subsidiary or associated companies abroad. 
In circumstances as they are today, it often 
means that on promotion to one of these posts 
an employee is faced with a considerable re- 
duction in net remuneration, as a result of 
the heavy burden of United Kingdom taxa- 
tion. This seems to me to be putting an unfair 
strain on his loyalty and in practice it means 
that our choice of men to fill the senior posts 
here is bound to be circumscribed, whereas in 
the best interests of the Company and of the 
country—for which we earn substantial foreign 
exchange—this choice should be of the widest 

The only way of improving the rewards of 
employees in the higher brackets of taxation 
is to establish retirement benefits to the full 
extent permitted by the Inland Revenue; but 
this, in my view, is not an effective substitute 
for the incentive that can be offered in the 
shape of immediate financial reward. In par- 
ticular. it does not meet the problem of trans- 
ferability. which | have just mentioned. 

I should add, in case of misunderstanding. 
that the tradition of loyalty in this Company 
is so strong that. so far, it has surmounted 
these difficulties to a remarkable degree, but 
this fact, to my mind, does not detract from 
the seriousness of the problem; indeed, it en- 
hances it. A level of taxation which does not 
bear too hardly and even unfairly on senior 
employees is an urgent requirement for the 
country as a whole and, for the reasons stated, 
a particularly acute one for your Company. 


CURRENT YEAR’S GOOD PROSPECTS 


The future prospects of a Company are 
never accurately predictable. At the Annual 
General Meeting last year I mentioned that 
the total volume of sales of the Group for the 
first six months of the year to 30th September, 
1954, had continued to expand. The expansion 
was, in the final result, maintained to the end 
of that year and has continued for the first six 
months’ trading of the current financial vear. 
This points to the possibility of a new record 
volume of sales for the Group during the cur- 
rent year. Given fair trading opportunities 
wherever your Company and its associates 
operate, and no major international upheaval, 
I predict that the results for the current year 
will be at least as satisfactory as those of the 
year we have just reviewed. 

I now beg formally to move the adoption of 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
30th September, 1954, including the payment 
on the 3Ist May next of a Final dividend of 
8d. per 10s. Ordinary Stock (free of United 
Kingdom Income Tax) on the issued Ordinary 
Stock of the Company. 

I will now ask Mr. Sargant to second the 
Resolution and when that has been done, if 
anyone has any question to put or comment to 
make on the Accounts, it will be a convenient 
time to do so 

Mr. F. H. St. C. Sargant seconded the reso- 
lution and in the absence of questions or com- 
ments it was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Frits George 
Bodde, Mr. Andrew Scott McAra, Mr. Junius 
Walter Prince, Mr. John Crisford Wren Stew- 
art, Mr. John George Lancaster Wells, Mr. 
Denzil Robert Noble Clarke and Mr. George 
Frederick Gelsthorp, were re-elected and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co., was fixed. 

The proceedings terminated with the vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff at 
home and abroad. 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


Satisfactory Quinquennial Valuation 


THe annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company 
Limited will be held on May 12 in Edinburgh. 

In his circulated statement the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L. (the Chairman), after 
reviewing the results, states: 

Fire Premiums at £16,401,469 show a modest 
increase of £161,547 compared with 1953. The 
amount of profit to be transferred to the Profit 
and Loss Account is £60,047, .37 per cent., 
compared with £963,414, 5.93 per cent., in 
1953. 

Total Casualty Premiums amounted to 
£5,368,247, being £290,981 in excess of those 
for 1933. The underwriting profit is £367,260, 
6.84 per cent., compared with £366,374, 7.22 
per cent., for 1953. 

The Marine Premium income was £1,566,197, 
which compares with £1,702,750 in 1953. We 
have transferred the sum of £260,071 to Profit 
and Loss Account. 

Lire DEPARTMENT.—New business amounts 
to £11,403,255—an increase of 10.9 per cent. 
on the 1953 figure. The year 1954 completed a 
quinquennium. The surplus has justified the 
recommendation that a bonus at the rate of £2 
per cent. per annum be declared for each of 
the five years covered by the investigation. 

CONSOLIDATED Prorir & Loss ACCOUNT.— 
Net Interest on Investments amounts to 
£998,173 compared with £945,913 in the pre- 
vious year. Transfers from Fire, Accident and 
Marine Accounts total £687,378 as against 
£1,546,643 in 1953. 

The proposed dividend of 11s. per share and 
the preference dividend will absorb £704,000. 
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Q Remington Portable 


Homes with busy fathers, letter-writing mothers, 
sons and daughters at school or college. They all 
need Quiet-riter, latest and loveliest of Remington’s 
portable range. Every modern feature and wonder- 
tul good looks, too. 


HMemington. 
Quiet-ritek PORTABLE 


With Miracle Tab, Fingerfitting keys, simplified ribbon 
change, and many other exclusive features. 

£32 10 O WITH MIRACLE TAB €30 10 O wiTHOUT TAB 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER wil! giadly give a Quiet-riter demon- 
stration and explain Remington's HP terms that make 
it easy to own this wonderful portable. 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 





Continued Growth of the Group 





Mr. W. Lionel Fraser’s Review 





Tue fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on May 
18th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, London, 
W.1 


The following is an abridgement of the re- 
view by the Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser, 
C.M.G., in respect of the year ended 31st 
December, 1954, circulated to stockholders 
with the 1954 Report and Accounts: 

The results of the year 1954 reflect the con- 
tinued growth of the Group both amongst in- 
dividual companies and through the acquisi- 
tion of new interests by the Parent Company. 

The Group profit before taxation is 
£1,636,901 (1953, £1,457,860) and after allow- 
ing for the interests of minority shareholders, 
the proportion of this profit attributable to 
Thomas Tilling Limited is £1,013,000 (1953, 
£911,000). After allowing for taxation, the 
profit attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 
is £454,221, which is an increase of £74,181 
over 1953. 

The Preference dividend for the year, 
amounting to £9,075, has been paid and your 
Board have pleasure in recommending the pay- 
ment of a dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
10 per cent. as compared with 7} per cent. in 


1953. 
INTERIM DIVIDEND 


For many years prior to 1948 your Company 
had paid an annual dividend of 10 per cent., 
of which 5 per cent. was paid as an interim 
and 5 per cent. as a final, but following the 
sale of the Company’s road transport interests 
to the British Transport Commission in that 
year the payment of interim dividends was 
discontinued. In view of the above proposal 
again to resume the payment of a dividend of 
10 per cent. per annum, your Board now feel 
justified in reverting to the previous practice 
and it is accordingly their intention, provided 
no unforeseen circumstances arise, to declare 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent. next Novem- 
ber in respect of the current year’s trading. 

After referring to the two companies in 
which a majority interest has been purchased 
since the end of 1954, namely, Mutual Finance 
Ltd. (hire purchase finance, brokerage and 
banking) and Walton Hosiery Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturers of fully fashioned nylon stockings), 
also to Lime-Sand Mortar Ltd. (ready-mixed 
mortar and ready-mixed concrete manufac- 
turers, sand and grayel producers) in which 
additional shares had recently been purchased, 
increasing the Company’s holding to a major- 
ity interest, the Chairman dealt with the activi- 
ties of the other subsidiary companies: 


Bagshawe & Co. Ltd. (manufacturers of 
conveyors and elevators, mechanical chains 
and malleable iron castings). 

Cornhill Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Daimler Hire Ltd. 

Mark Dawson & Son Ltd. (worsted spin- 
ners). 

Hobourn Aero Components Ltd. (manu- 
facturers of light engineering components, 
textile machinery, electrical convection 
heaters). 

James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd. (manufac- 
turers of “Pyrex” brand glassware). 

Newey & Eyre Ltd. (industrial electrical 
engineering suppliers). 


Spray & Burgass Ltd. (dyers and finishers), 

Stratstone Ltd. (distributors of Daimler 
and Lanchester cars). 

F. Troy & Co. Ltd. (building and painting 
contractors). 

And of the associated companies: 

John H. Ashton Ltd. (mahogany and 
hardwood merchants). 

British Steam Specialities Ltd. (manufac. 
—_ and distributors of valves, gauges, 
etc.). 

Heinemann Holdings Ltd. (book printers 
and publishers). 

Timothy Hird & Sons Ltd. (worsted 
combers and spinners). 

E. R. Holloway Ltd. (comb manufac 
turers, plastic goods, etc.). 

Stevensons (Dyers) Ltd. (hoisery dyers and 
finishers). 

Western Motor Holdings Ltd. (motor-car 
distributors). 


Having mentioned the Company’s interests 
in freehold and leasehold properties and a re 
cent addition to its holding in the Brush Group 
Ltd., the Chairman then continued: 

The above story speaks for itself. We are 
progressing and gaining experience, and your 
Board remain expectant and confident. The 
idea of Tillings as a family of firms is unfold 
ing, and as | said last year, provided Great 
Britain continues to flourish and prosper, as 
more profoundly than ever I believe it will, 
this group of companies, with its widely diver- 
sified interests in British industry, should share 
in that prosperity. Our companies are man- 
aged by a fine body of men: the spirit which 
animates them is right, and that seems to me 
an essential prerequisite of enduring success 
in any company. This spirit will be priceless 
should care and anxiety beset us. 

Once again our numbers have increased and 
I give a warm welcome to our new friends. 
Your Board’s policy stands unaltered, ie., to 
develop and expand our existing interests, to 
broaden our participation in industries i 
which we are already represented, or i 
kindred industries, and to consider any new 
propositions which appear to hold attractive 
possibilities. We feel that in this way we cal 
perform a useful and constructive purpose, 
upholding in new fields the great traditions 
of the name of Tilling, and aiming over the 
years to reward our stockholders in fuller 
measure. 


INCREASE OF SHARE CAPITAL 


Since the end of 1954 our available funds 
have been fully absorbed and we now have 
an overdraft with our bankers. We must there- 
fore replenish our resources. It is accordingly 
proposed that the Company should raise addi- 
tional capital by the issue of Preference shares. 
In order to implement this, you will be asked 
at an extraordinary general meeting to follow 
immediately after the annual general meeting 
to approve the creation of 2,700,000 new 
Preference shares of £1 each. Subject to the 
passing of the requisite resolutions, 2,200,000 
of these new Preference shares will be offered 
for subscription by members of the Company. 
Permission to make this issue has been granted 
by the Capital Issues Committee. 
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Goodbye to Winter 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 268 
Report by Guy Kendall 
Many of us will soon be cut off from the outer world by a dense curtain of monotonous 
green, and we shall not see for six months the delicate tracery of the bare boughs. The usual 
prize was offered for a Lament for the Departure of Winter in not more than sixteen 
lines of verse. 


ne seats the curtained warmth, the fireside 

chat. 

My evenings now are filled with sterner stuff, 

Pushing the groaning mower through the 
rough, : 

Digging and raking, sowing this or that. 


My favourite radio programme goes unheard, 
For I, exposed to the cold April breeze, 

Must wind black thread across the starting peas 
Cursing in silence every blasted bird. 







Tue subject of this competition was con- 
ceived at a time when the winter had not 
yet reached its final excesses: or who would 
have ventured to regret its passing? The 
competitors fell roughly into two classes: 
(i) what one might call the Crumpeters, who 
appealed to the example of Cowper, or 
Thomson, or Rupert Brooke, often with tea 
in front of blazing log-fires, to support 
them; and (ii) the tongue-in-cheekers, who 
disguised their real feelings, often with 
rather faint praise, though one of them 
avowed himself ‘a mocking liar’; but with 
all that an astonishing amount of real 
poetry turned up—some of it not quite 
relevant. As to the drawbacks of spring and 
summer, the wasps and midges in a ‘sticky, 
itchy summer’ (Mrs. H. Stuart) were not 
forgotten, and Leonard S. Shutter asserted 
still more feelingly that ‘The flies and gnats 
will mobilise and compass our damnation’ 
(he might have added the ants). But it is 
difficult to believe in the genuineness of 
‘Now we are awakened by the birds’ infer- 
nal din.’ It is, moreover, distressing to know 
that ‘Floreat Hiems’ in his rather clever 
pastiche associates the coming of summer 
with atom bombs. An amusing parody of 
Hiawatha came from B. P. Hatton, who 
remembered that 

‘we have moved a little nearer 

to the season of the tripper 

when the lout will leave his litter.” 

From an RA mess came a sentiment 
which seemed to confirm the allegation that 
National Service men are under-employed; 
for the officer related how in winter 

“We shut the door and pushed the bolt 

Fast from a world of whips and lashing 

powers.” 


Lastly G. J. Blundell had not forgotten 
the winter sky; he speaks of Frost the 
artist : 

“No more upon the sky's vast wall at night 

Shall his great masterpiece, Orion, gleam.’ 

1 recommend that the prize be equally 
divided between W. Bernard Wake, Iris St. 
Hill Mousley, and Frances Collingwood. 
Commended are (from a considerable nuim- 
ber of about equal merit) L. E. Honnor, 
Miss L. Fellowes, W. K. Holmes, H. A. C. 
Evans, Annie Allen, Mabel Parker, Miss 
D. L. Allsop, and, in a rather more modern 
manner, the poems of the Rev. C. L. S. 
Linnell, and Kenneth S. Kitchin. 


PRIZES 
(W. BERNARD WAKE) 


Weep for the bitter twilight of the days 

When sullen storm clouds hemmed us all 
about, 

And we had crumpets by the tea-time blaze, 

With curtains drawn to shut the weather out. 


Weep for the pendant drops of silver rain 

That decked the bare black branches of the 
trees, 

Swelling to drop and form and swell again; 

But we stayed in, relaxed in slippered ease. 


Weep for the cosy cold, the days in bed 

In cosseted and undeserving sloth: 

(Was I a bit inclined to swing the lead 

Or really ill? Something perhaps of both) 


Weep for a winter garden atits best __ 7 

When no weed stirred to rouse the sleeping soil. 

Weep, idle ones, for months of blissful rest, _ 

And brace yourselves for summer’s aching toil. 
(IRIS ST. HILL MOUSLEY) 

The cushioned seat within the concert hall 

Is but a memory. I sit instead 

On upturned box within a draughty shed 

To sort potatoes—if I sit at all. 


ITMA, 
Evacuee(s). 


The hearty weeds upspringing after rain 
Mock cheerfully my grim and sweating toil. 
O for the frozen path, the barren soil! 

O happy, happy winter, come again! 


(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
Season of snugness, of crumpets and toast, 
Dispensing the comforts one cherishes most; 
With milk never sour and an absence of flies, 
A world full of beauty for those who have 
eyes. 
So tidy the earth, so Spartan the air; 
Within are the blessings, remembered and rare: 
In wallowing summer all nature is seen 
Through a rank vegetation offensively green. 
What with over-fed thrushes and over-blown 
ferns 
One’s senses are sated wherever one turns. 
No etching of patterns in outlines of trees, 
Just blankets of verdure is all that one sees. 
So pooh-bah to summer with toiling and sweat, 
It sure is the season I'd soonest forget! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 271 


Set by D. R. Peddy 


Competitors are invited for a prize of £5 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of VE 
Day by recalling the atmosphere of 1939-45 
in twelve lines of verse, written as if con- 
temporary, and containing ten or more of 
the following expressions: Second Front, 
Dockets, Woolton Pie, Firewatching, Make 
Do and Mend, Ensa, Wings for Victory, 
ARP, Blitz, Bevin Boys, Lord Haw-Haw, 
Doodlebug(s), Reserved Occupation, Spam, 
18B, Land-girl(s), Black-out, 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 


No. 271,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received by May 3. Results in the 
Spectator of May 13. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 831 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


1 The great man at home drugged (6). 
4Smile vanishes at signs of poverty 
(4-4). 


8 Two memory girls? (8). 


10 You'll find her in Ireland, ready to 
depart (6). 


12 The tines need straightening out (5). 
13 ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus’? (5-4). 
I4 The American seizes his luggage (5). 


16 ‘Through the Sweet-Briar, or the Vine, 
Or the twisted ——’ (Milton) (9). 


17 Five for the post (9). 
19 Twill make overalls (5). 


2 ‘Slanders, sir; for the —— rogue says 
here that old men have grey beards’ 
(Shakespeare) (9). 


2 Ancient city forbidden? (5). 
_ tidied up answers the purpose 


3 Are gulls his favourite birds? (8). 
% “Unto this last’? (8). 
27 To be unsuccessful in Civil Defence (6). 


1 Has the fish swallowed the lady’s 

jewellery? (7). 

‘I remember, I remember The —— 

red and white’ (Hood) (5). 

They’re all pals in the 

seemingly (7). 

Valet related to a little chap (7). 

Vera not in? (anag.) (9). 

Slave bangle? (7). 

It enables a Yank to see things at a 

stretch (10). 

Scottish goalkeeper interested only in 

friendly games? (4-6). 

How to be an invalid and like it! 

(3, 2, 4). 

17 Piedge of Boniface on time (7). 

18 Old hen in a shirt (7). 

19 ‘Rolled round in earth’s —— course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees’ 
(Wordsworth) (7). 


Frederick announces his sex poetically 
(7) 

But one doesn't coo when one sees 
these! (5). 


institution 


enauw w Ww 


15 


20 
23 























Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chamb-rs's I wentieth Century Dictionary 
aad a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded ‘o the senders 0 the first two corre’ solutions 
Opened after noon on May 3 and addressed: Crossword No. 831, 99 Gower 5 ., London, W.C.1 


Solution on Vay o solution to No. 829 on page iv 


Winners of Crosword No. $79 are 
Crovdon surrev in! 


Mk. R HH. Foxsten, 17 Parkhih Rise 
ve Lodge. Case Hedingham, Essea. 






Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended tor Crossword Wiss FINCH (4 
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The Ant and the Grasshopper... 


« ». were on holiday in France. 
*T’ll take charge” said Ant, and started 
to work out routes, costs and times. 


“T find” he said at last, “that ideal 


travel is a combintion of speed, 


comfort and economy!” Grasshopper 


chuckled. “That’s exactly why I bought 





ROAD-RAIL TICKETS at reduced prices are 
offered for numerous circular tours from 
certain French Channel ports or Paris, 
combining train and motor coach journ- 
eys in the most picturesque parts of France. 
MORE ELECTRIFICATION, The ever-in- 
creasing electric network throughout 
France offers the passenger even swifter 
and more satisfying travel. 





these train tickets” he said. 
. .. Which points the moral that it is 
best to travel by French Railways. 


For instance: 


FAMILY TICKETS for return journeys of 
at least 300 km. to French destinations. 
The full standard fare is charged for 
the first two members, but only quarter 
fare for each extra member. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE, The Restaurant cars 
on all services provide superb meals in 
the true tradition of France. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 
French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 





CVS-116C 





A Good Return for your money 






fmt tat 


DEPOSIT 


Mialelaiclelelolelolololoretoloton 





Society paying income tax—calculated 


half-yearly. 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal 
Write for full particulars 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


Estp. 1880 


22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, ESSEX 
Branch Offices—31 Linton Road, Barking, Essex 
and 4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham (Mr. C. O. Day) 

Assets—{ 2,000,000 


Reserves—{76,000 a 

















Evs, 7.33 


Margalo 
GILLMORE 





‘Thrilling!’ 


| 
| 
| 


‘Gripping!’ 


ALDWYCH 


Tem, 6404 
Wed. & Sat. 2,30 


DIANA WYNYARD 


Malcolm 
KEEN 


“THE BAD SEED” 


‘Dramatic!’ 
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extra 
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| Classified advertisements must be; CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box statistica. qualifications of degree 


| require SAMPLING OFFICER for 
Survey work. Should have mathematicaj or 


Standarg 


Classified 4nd be familiar with sampling theory ang 
“Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


practice. Post graded Temporary Informe. 
tion Officer Salary £860 to £1,030 (men), 
£757 to £890 (women). Write, giving date of 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| ditth, education, full details of qualifications 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


| and experience of posts held (including 

to AC 525, Appointments Officer, Mini 
of Labour and National Service, 1-6, Tayi, 
tock Square, W.C.1, by 14 May, 19$5, No 
original testimonials should be sent. Only 


The engagement of persons answering these | Candidates select:d for interview will ty 


advertisements must be made through 


q| advised 


Local Ofhce of the Ministry of Labour or a| QINT INTELLIGENCE BUREAU OFF. 


Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| CERS 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a| DEFENCE 


woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he 


cies Order, 1952 


ADAPTABLE WOMEN, 200d 


hours (10-5. no Saturdays) 
the majority of ““Temps.” as they carry bot 
holiday and sickness pay Good salaries. St 
Stephen's Secretariat, 2 Broad St 
Finsbury Circus. E.C.2 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN. The Com- 
mittee of the Middlemore Homes, Crowley 
Oak. 
organisation) improvement under equal pay scheme. Stan. 


Wooley Park Road. Selly 


29 (a voluntary 


House, 
Birmingham. 


Propose to start experimental work in family 
rehabilitation This will take the form of National 
short-term training for mothers. who will be | tion prospects 
resident with their young children. For the particulars 

time being the number of mothers will be Commission 
limited to four at any one time Applications don, W.1 


are invited for the position of Warden 


Aptitude to create a happv atmosphere and 
abilitv to organise and co-ordinate the work 
most 
Salary £300 to £350 per annum 
according to qualifications. plus full residen- 
Forms of application can 
be obtained from the Secretary and should 
be returned to him not later than 7th May, 


of a small but skilled staff are 


important 
tial emoluments 


1955. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN urgently 


quired for Professional Society in Westmin- |CATIONAL 
= £500. Successful 
be placed within the scale 
§-day 
Contributory super- 


ster. Salary £260 x 24 
candidate will 
according to age. 
week. Staff canteen 
annuation scheme. Box No. 623 


experience, etc 


shorthand 
or copy-typists, are offered posts with short 
Women taking 


up these positions enjoy greater security than 
h tions 


Place. 


(Grade 
The 


II}, 


MINISTRY OF 
Civil 


Service Commis. 


or; » > ~ 

sioners invite applications for seven esti 
she, or the employment, is excepted from vr) Ib 
| the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 


| lished posts to be filled by interview in June, 
| 1955 Age at least 26 on Ist August, 1955 
|Candidates must have a University degree 
(preferably good Honours degrees) o& 
equivalent academic qualification, or Cop 
porate Membership of a professional ing. 
tution. Candidates without these qualific. 
may be considered if they have 
knowledge and experience of railway engia. 
eering and railway photographic interpret. 
tion or of line and wireless telecommunic. 
tions The duties are research work of 
University type on matters ot defence 
interest. Salary for 454-hour week: (men) 
£515-£837. (women) £515-706—subject 


may be increased for compulsory 
Service in H.M. Forces. Promo. 
Application form and further 
from Secretary, Civil Service 
6 Burlington Gardens, Loa 
quoting No. 4451/55. Completed 
applications to be returned by 19th May, 
1955 
LONDON CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL wil’ shortly have an opening for 
a capable Secretary (age 21-30), Interesting 
opportunity for an imtelligent woman seek 
ing a congenial post. Write giving details 
of age, experience, qualifications oi 
salary required to Box 555 


ing pay 


re-| NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDU: 


RES<ARCH. Research Officer 
required in September, 1955, for work is 
Secondary Sehoo!s with special reference t 
Technical Education. Salary up to £1,10 
per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. Teacher's superannuation scheme 
(or alternative scheme). Candidates should 


BBC invites applications from women for pe Honours graduates and should have had 


post in School Broadcasting 


Department adequate teaching experience 


An academic 


concerned with preparation of programme qualification in psychology or education wil 


for children 3 to 9 years including 
with Mother’ and ‘Listen 


children’s literature, ability to select 


essential 


“Listen 
on Saturday“ 
Sympathetic insight into interests and capa- the names 
cities of young children. good knowledge of 
and 
write material for children of different ages details on request 
Musical and literary capacity, ¢x- 


be an advantage. Application for the abdow 
post on the special forms provided and giving 
of three referees must be io the 
undersigned not tater tha 
1955. Forms and further 
Ben S. Morris, Director, 
London, W.1. 


the 
May 


hands of 
Friday, 6th 


79 Wimpole Street 


perience in working with children and in- THE COUNCH. OF INDUSTRIAL DE 


formed interest in education desirable, 


talents will receive some 
those with specialised knowledge 
rising by § 


perience. Salary £870 
increments to £1,175 p.a. maximum. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing 


addressed envelope and quoting 


within 5 days 


CLUB DEVELOPMENT ORGANISER for 
Sussex Association of Mixed Clubs and Gir's’ 
Clubs wanted by September. Club experience 
essential—car desirable—salary according to 
experience. Applications to: The Chairman, 
S.A.MC. and G.C., 6 Marlborough Place, 


Brighton, 1 


ESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, a new 2- 
and gir!s 
opening in September, 1955 Applications are 


form grammar school for boys 


invited for SENIOR MISTRESS, ASSIST 


»ANT MASTERS/MISTRESSES to be re- 
sponsible for the organisation of the teach- 
the 


ing of their own subject throughout 
school; ASSISTANT MASTERS/MIS 
TRESSES to 
Special Allowances 


Junior work 


mendations of the Burnham Committee 
Send stamped addressed envelope for 
ticulars and form of application, 
should be returned as soon as possible. F 
BARRACLOUGH,. County Halil, 
allerton. 


| HEADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD, Lacy 
| Cook-Caterer 


required in September 
girls’ boarding house. Numbers 35-40 


of referees to the Housemistress 
port House, Headington Hill, Oxford 


INTELLIGENT CLERK/RECEPTIONIST 
week, 
Stephen's Secretariat, 2 Broad 


(woman) Good typist; 30-50, 5-day 


Street Place, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. LON 


Wall 5397. 


but 
applicants with right personal qualities and 
consideration as 
and ex- 
annual 


reference 
‘840 Snt.") should reach Appointments Offi- 
cer, BBC Broadcasting House, London, W.1 


take Advanced work and 
ASSISTANT MASTERS/MISTRESSES for 
will be 
paid in accordance with the recent recom- 


Par- 
which 


North- 


for 
Apply 
giving details of age, experience and names 
Daven- 





SIGN requires an assistant secretary to the 
Director. Speeds 100 and 40 w.p.m. Good 
education and some experience. Starting 
salary £6 14s. at 21 up to £8 at 26, risung 
Three. weeks’ holiday this year, Pen 


£9 4s 

sion scheme. Opportunity proficiency pay 
Write details of age, education and posts 
held to the Establishment Officer, Counc 
»f Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Pety 
France, S.W.1. (ABBey 7080.) 

THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
KHARTOUM, SUDAN. Applications at 
invited for Wardenship of Womens 
Hostel. The successful candidate should 
assume duties, which will include som 
teaching, as soon atter | July as possible 
Contract 3 to 7 year h bonus on com 
pletion. Salary on scac ££1,000 x > 
£E1.150 x 75--tE1.675 p.a according 


Cost of livin 


qualifications and experience 
allowance payable Reasonable deduction 
made k accommodation, meals, service 
etc. Passages paid on appointment, tr 
mination and leave (each long vacation 
after first). Detailed applications (eight 
copies) naming three referees. to be & 
ceived by & May by Secretary. Inter-Unr 
versity Council, | Gordon Square London 
W.c l from whom turther informatos 
may be obtained 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 


AND NYASALAND. Applications are © 
Vited ior Chair of Economics. Chait 0 
History. Salary scale £2,000 x £100—£230 
p.a. Superannuetion Scheme Passages © 
Salisbury paid for appointee, wite and o& 
pendent children on first appoinrment with 
allowance tor transport of effects Untur- 
nished accommodation provided at rent of 
not more than I5 of salary. Applicatios 
(8 copies) stating full qualifications and & 
perience and naming three referees & ™ 
received by 11 June, 1955, by Secretary 


Inter-University Council for Higher Educ 
tion Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London 
W.C.1, from whom further particulam 0& 
} be obtained 
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Starting 


RS’ COMPANY'S SCHOOL FOR): 
GIRLS (Voluntary Aided Grammar), 117 
Stamford Hill, London, N.16. Required for 

er. EITHER Mistress to teach 
PHYSICS to Advanced Level and ‘Jniversity 
Entrance standard, and General Science to 
junior forms. London Burnham salary with 
special responsibility allowance for suitable 
candidate. OR Full-time mistress to teach 
General Science and Geography to junior 
and middie school forms; AND a part-time 
mistress (or master) tc teach Advanced Level 
Physics to the Sixth Form. Apply to the, 
Head Mistress. 


THE IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY in- 
vites applications for the following vacancies 
created by the expansion of the Industrial 
Training Centre at Kirkuk, which provides 
training for Iraqi apprentices in technical 
and commercial! subjects: (a) Lecturer (Elec- 
trical Engineering). Degree or H.N.C. but 
essentially with practical engineering as well 
as teaching expericnce; desirably Teacher 
Training Course. Required to give instruc- 
tion to O.N.C. standard. (b) Lecturer (Mech- 
anical Engineering). As for (a) above. (c) 
Lecturer (Commercia! Subjects), B. Comm. 
or equivalent and subsequent course of 
training for technical teachers. Teaching 
subjects must include Book-keeping and 
Accounts; ability to assist Type-writing in- 
struction an advantage. Required for train- 
ing apprentices (Middle East Nationals) for 
ON.C. and R.S.A. examinations in com- 
mercial subjects. (d) Lecturer (English) 

Teaching diploma or recognised equivalent 
together with minimum five years junior or 
secondary Modern School experience. Ability 
to teach elementary mathematics or Science 
an added advantage. Previous overseas 
teaching experience is desirable as students’ 
knowledge of English is necessarily limited. 
Applicants, under 35, must be ready to take 
up appointments by September at the latest 

Pensionable emoluments commencing from 
£1,095 (incremental) in addition to which 
there are further allowances varying from 
£510 p.a. to £770 p.a. according to family 
circumstances. Annual leave with paid pas- 
sages. Accommodation, which is provided 
by the Company, is limited and therefore 
married applicants must be prepared for an 
initial period of family separation. Write} 
please, outlining experience and quoting No. | 
484 to Box No. 8585, c/o Charles Barker 
& Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL in- 
vites applications from suitably qualified per- 
sons for appointments as resident HEAD- 
MASTER and MAIRON OF MILE OAK 
APPROVED SCHOOL for junior boys. 
Near Portslade, Sussex. Consideration is 
being given to reducing the accommodation, | 
at present 150, to less than 100 boys. Appli- 
cations will be considered from individual) 
candidates, for the appropriate post, or} 
from married couples. Applicants for} 
appointment to Headmaster should be qua- 
lified teachers, have experience of approved 
schools and be in full accord with the 
approach of juvenile delinquency through 
an understanding of the needs of the child 
Applicants for appointment as Matron! 
should have experience of and preferably 
be qualified in domestic management; 
child care qualifications and/or experience 
and knowledge of first-aid and/or home 
nursing would be an advantage. Salary :| 
Headmaster—(dependent on accommoda-| 
tion to be fixed) within scales £960 x £18—! 
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| vited for one or more Research Fellowships (Sats 





1955 , 


£1,230 or £1,000 x £18—£1,270. The start-/INSTITUTO de ESPANA, 102 Eaton 
ing point depends on previous teaching|Square, S.W.1. Musica Espafiola, “Una 
service and/or experience. Matron—|zarzuela comentada.” With records, On 


£478 2s. 6d. x £19 2s. 6d.—£573 15s. Both|Friday, 29th April, at 6 p.m. 


scales are less prescribed charges for resi-| | EICESTER GALLERIES, 


. Leic. Saq., 
dential emoluments. Sa 


Application form and)ANDRE MASSON Exhibition and water 

al ‘ ————" a cane colours by MORONI. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
e 

Offic /A2/434). L.C.C.. ty Hall. LEIGHTON HOUSE, 12 Holland Park 

on (CH/A2/434). L.C.C., County Ha Road, W.14. Exhibition illustrating ““ENG- 


SE \LISH COUNTRY HOUSES OPEN i0 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. THE PUBLIC.” April 26th to May 14th. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. Applications are in- Aémistion Free. Open Weekdays 11 to 7. 
to 5 p.m.) 
in any subject in the Faculty of Arts. The) MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
salary attached to the Fellowships will be| TWENTIETH CENTURY MASTERS. — 
within the range of £500 to £600 per annum, | Roccioni, Braque Klee Matisse, 
and will be tenable for one year in the first Modigliani, Picasso, Severini, etc. Extended 
instance. Applications (three copies), t0-|to April 27 
gether with the names of three referees. . , 

I TTHIESE 7 : Pa 
should be sent by 31st May to the Registrar, th ge A F 
The University, Edmund Street, Birming- 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, at 142 New Bond Street 
ham 3, from whom further particulars may London. W.1. Until May 14th , 


be obtained. G. L. BARNES, Secretary, The tes 
University, Birmingham 15. MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE R.1B.A.. 66 
Portland Place, W.1. Till May 2nd. Mondays- 
WANTED. Monthly magazine seeks contri-| Fridays 10-7; Saturday 10-5. Admission free 
butor interested in literary and mathema-| . , ErACHE 7 ‘ 
tical pussies, seobleme and competitions. NATIONAL BOOK LEAGL E. Albemarle 
; ; . St.. W.1. Hans Christian Andersen Exhibi- 
with a view to conducting or contributing |): >), Daily 11-5. Thurs. 11-8. Non-men- 
to a problem page for intelligent readers hers ts. 9 ’ 
| bers Is id 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIRST 


Write Box 568. | ONE 

WAR DEPARTMENT. Applications are; ANNUAL MEETING of the BRITISH 
invited for entry of boys in January, 1956.;AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY wil! be 
to Welbeck College, Worksop, Notts. The;held in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
Obiect of the college is to prepare boys for S.W.1, at 11 a.m. on Wednesday, May 4th, 
entry to the Royal Military Academy Sand-| 1955 

hurst, with a view to their eventual com-|*paRss-LONDRES’ Pictures acquired re- 
missioning as Regular Officers in the techni-| cently in France by DEGAS. RENOIR 
cal corps of the Army. The age at time PISSARRO, BONNARD FORAIN. 
of entry into the college will be between| WwOpDIGLIANI, BRIANCHON. etc., 9.30-6. 
1S} and 16} years (approximately). Tuition) gar 9 39-1. TOOTH'S, 31 Bruton Street. 
and board will be free but the cost of other) yw ; 


general maintenance will be borne by 7 — 
parents according to their net income. Clos- SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- 








ing date for applications is Ist June, 1955.|Way Hall Red Lion Sa.. W.C.1. Sunday 
Prospectus and application forms can be|!! a.m.. April 24. Archibald Robertson, 
obtained from the War Office, MP.6(b)(126), M.A.._ “The Struggle for Survival." Adm 
London, S.W.1. free. Free copy Monthly Record on re-| 
; quest. Chamber Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm 

| Is. 6d 


| UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on ‘Localism and Deixis in 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bantu Linguistics’ will be given by Professor 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY. ba < 

Services exp. lady (capable, adaptable: y ae shh ery hy o yn 

personable; trustworthy). Run office, deal |<. House W C1. ADMISSION FREE 

corresp., accs., committee. Translate from|>°Tate House WC .1. ny . 

French, German. Box No. 634 WITHOUT TICKET. James 
é |Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture 
lon ‘Historical Problems of the Weimar 
Democracy’ wili be given by Professor H 
Herzfeld (Berlin) at 5.30 p.m. on 2 May at 
AGNEW: Loan Exhibition in aid of University of London, Senate House, W.C.1 
N.A.C.F, Walker Art Gallery. Liverpool ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. 
Acquisitions, 1945-55. 9.30-5.30. Sats. 9.30-1. James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 








EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


2 
43 Old Bond Stree, W.1 UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture 
AN EXHIBITION “ASPECTS O F on “Cantico di Frate Sole’ will be given by 
ITALIAN DESIGN’ is being held until Professor V. Branca (Padua) at §.30 p.m. on 
April 30th, in the ‘Modern Interiors’ on the|}2 May at University College (Gustave Tuck 
third floor at WOOLANDS OF KNIGHTS- Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1, the lecture 
BRIDGE, S.W.1 Including furniture, will be delivered in Italian. ADMISSION 


fabrics and pottery as shown at the Tenth FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James Hen- 
Triennalle at Milan defson, Academic Registrar 


HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS—195S Exhibition ea 


of furniture. fabrics electric fittings. pot- 
tery, etc., by leading designers. HEAL &| ENTERTAINMENTS 
SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 ADELPHI, 6.10 & 8.50. Jimmy Edwards, 


Tony Hancock, Jill Day. THE TALK OF 











KENT SUMMER SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE 
29th Annual Session 
3rd-17th August, 1955 
Principal: Professor W. O. Lester Smith, C.B.E. — ; 
(formerly Professor of the Sociology of Education in the University of 
London Institute of Education) 
For Specialist Teachers in Grammar, Technical and other Secondary Schools 
Courses in English, History, Geography, Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Housecraft and Physical Education for Women 


Inclusive fee for 


resident students: Kent, £4 10 0 
Kent, £2 5 0 


(Social Subscription 5s. 0d.) _ 
(Cricket, Tennis, Social Events and Swimming) 
Prospectus obtainable from the County Education Officer, Springfield 


Day students: 


Maidstone, to whom applications (on 
by 3st May at latest. 


THE TOWN. Laughter Revue. Tem 7611. 

JENGEL LUND. Recital of Scandinavian 
songs at the National Book League on Wed- 
27th April at 7.30 p.m. NBL members Is.; 
non-members 2s 

PRINCES. Tem 6596. Ev. 8, Sats. 5.30 & 
8.30. Th. 2.30. Pat Kirkwood, WONDER- 
FUL TOWN. Shani Wallis, Sidney James 


RONALD DUNCAN'S “Our Lady's Tum- 
bier” at St. Thomas’ Church (RE@ 8376) 
with Robert Eddison. Apr. 25-May 7. 8.30, 
also Weds. and Sats, 6.3) 

|STOLL, Hol 3703. Ev. 7.30 (Sats. 5.15 & 
8.30. Wed 2.30). ALFRED DRAKE in 
KISMET with Doretta Morrow, Joan Diener 
STUDIO ONE, Disney's THE VANISHING 
PRAIRIE (U), 12.55. 3.0, 5.15, 7.30, 9.45 etc 


| VICTORIA PALACE, Vic 1317, 6.15, 8.45 
THE CRAZY GANG. Nervo & Knox, Bud 
Flanagan, Naughton & Gold. Jokers Wild 


Non-Kent, £18 0 0 
Non-Kent, £9 0 0 


the prescribed form) should be sent 








CONCERTS 





Section of large freevold site City centre 
one-third on permanent mortgage. Price 


Net income 8°o 
appreciation expectec in this City where 


S.W.1 








vVviiw 


8% YIELD ON IMPORTANT CITY FREEHOLD 


sale. Very valuable modern buildings thereo.. 
per annum after all charges ami Mortgage interest 


Since 1939. Apply: Overseas Land Purchasing Trust Ltd. (London Committee 
Chairman, Sir Victor Raikes, K.B.E., M.P.), 14 Old Queen Street, London, 


yc 
| 


| WIGMORE HALL 
| SATURDAY APRIL 23. at 7.30, 
English Opera Group presents 
PETER PEARS 

| BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
|Songs by Britten (including new Canticle) 

Bridge, Ireland, Warlock 

Anne Wood (contralto) 

Dennis Brain (horn) 

Tickets: 10/-, 7/6, S/-, 3/- 
from the Hail (WEL, 2141). 


important Commonwealth capital, for 
produce net yield of nearly 8%; 
£2.100 of which only £1,400 payable 
Large capital 
property has gone up over three times 








Henderson, | 


iii 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Thurs. 5 May 
|at 8 p.m. Schubert— Mass in G; Finzi—Dies 
| Natalis; Faure—Requiem . Eric Greene, 
Pauline Brockless, John Cameron. London 
Choral Society, Kalmar Chamber Orchestra. 
Conductor—John Tobin. WAT 3191 & Agts. 


“THE ANGELS,” only English equivalent 
of Vienna Song School, will sing at $ in St. 
Matthew's, Gt. Peter Street, Westminster, 
Monday, 25th April; and from 7.30 in Mary 
Sumner House, Tufton Street, nearby. Illus. 
| info. from St. Mary-of-the-Angels Song 
School, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 





PERSONAL 


CANCER PATIENT (55393) Poor woman 
(56), only husband's old-age pension to pro- 
vide for themselves and young daughter. 
Grants needed for extra nourishment and to 
| replace broken glasses. Please help us (also 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed. National Society for Cancer Relief 
| (Dept G7) 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


|CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 





tionists, Management, Dietitian-Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successful Postal 
courses. Brochures 3d, Secretary, Southern 


Training College, Brighton 6. 

LADY, retired, would housekeep and cook 
for gentleman in return for comfortable 
home and companionship. Box 657. 
PLENTY OF CAPITAL ideas in the kitchen 
are inspired by that wonderful Rayner's 
| Indian Mango Chutney 
|SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes 
ART SCHOOL during MAY. Resident 
models and Tutors trom London. Classes § 
|hours daily arranged for Hotei visitors 
Apply Box No. 136. 

SMOKING, NEW CURE, Drugless. Pros- 
pectus 6d. Postage. Ridicy, Taggart 
Avenue, Liverpool. 
VACATION JOB, May-July, wanted by girl 
23. Cambridge history and law degree, erratic 
|} typing, ed. driving. Work involving travel, 
history, the arts? Suggestions. Box 595, 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours or mixed shades, Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best. 
Write for cataloguc. Allwood Bros. Lid., 53 
laywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficid 
Green 232/233. 
| CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
j lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
}own practitioner. Details from The Contact 
| Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, 
|IF YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal 
| before or after the thegtre—why not call at 
LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT, 
rennomme, 5 Charlotte Street, W.1. MUS. 

134, 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
jand the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
|Literature on Family Planning. Fiertdy, 
| 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX. 
|MEN OF TASTE will enjoy their meals to 
jthe full if you give them Rayner's Indian 
| Mango Chutney. 

MICRO’S CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired 
For details and free booklet write Corneal 
Contact Lenses Ltd., Dept. 274C, Crown 
Chambers, 9 Albion St., Leeds 1. Tel: 
| 25232. Consulting Rooms in London, York, 
| Newcastle Glasgow, etc 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever, Never fails. Guaranteed Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for illus. 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Lid. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 


gow, C.2, 

1HE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE, 
Sales, maintenance and advisory service on 
jall labour-saving garden machinery and 
;equipment, All makes on show. GOD- 
| FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1. 
WEL 6842 and Brenchicy, Tonbridge, Kent, 











LITERARY 


|*I'VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE — 
| but I've never got started.. MAKE A START 
TODAY .—papers are larger than they have 
been for over 12 years. Two or three hours’ 
| postal tuition a week from the LSJ will start 
lyou writing--and earning. FREE book from 
|; PROSPECTUS DEPT., The London Schoo! 
jot Journalism $7 Gordon Square, London 
W.C.1 (MUS. 4574). “There are LSJ stu- 
| dents all over the world,’ 

| AUTHOR publishing Britain & U.S. advises 
lcorrects, cfiticises MSS. S.a.c. please. Box 
666, 


| Con wer 


Overleal 
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KENSINGTON. — Bed - sitting - room, kit-| 7yE SLIPWAY HOU SE, 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal} COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif.; 
chenette, use of bathroom; good residential | 


Port Isaac, Corn. 





subscription, National Geog. Magazine,| of Educn. (all Examining Bodies), London wall. Perfect for a restful holiday, By 
49s. 2d., Life (Int.), 45s. Popular Mecha-| University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Economics),| area; £5 per week; available early May. Long | comfort in a charming, old-world ‘setting 
nics, 32s.; Popular Photography, 36s.| B.Sc.(Socioiogy). LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas, | !et. Write with references to Box 5717 R./| directly facing harbour, safe bathing, recs 
Complete Price List free. Thomas Co.| Bar (Parts I and ID, various Professional & W. Advertising, 18 Hanover Street, Edin-| nificent cliff /country walks, good cele 
(SP.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. | Exams, Low fees. Prospectus free from) burgh centre. Garage. Terms 6-7} gns. Phone 264. 
CALL AT ONCE—interesting posts from Registrar (76), University Correspondence} MERTON, Furn. Bed. Sit Kit., self- YORKSHIRE DALES. Billy-Garth Gu : 
£6 to £10.—Mayfair Secretarial College, 57; College, Burlington House, Cambridge. | contained. May £10, June £12. Sea, shops,| House, Haton-in-Ribblesdale, at foot a 
Duke St., W.1. MAY EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| Avery, 59 Pietra Scitta, Stamp 44. if you) penyghcent, overlooking River — Ribble. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon. | tion.—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre-| think this is not clear. | Lovely Scenery. Every comfort. Cordon Bley 
Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, | ‘tial, Civil Service, Commercial. General} OPPORTUNITY for permanent home. 17th| cooking. Ideal Touring and Walking Centre, 
5 Brockman Road, Folkestone. | Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical | century cottage to let, furnished indefinitely. Brochure. 


OUR LIST No, 12 of French books on all 
subjects will be sent on request. New French 
books supplied at published prices plus 
postage only. Open until 6 p.m. Closed 
Saturdays. Librairie Francaise, R. 
Boulton, 17 Gillingham St., London, S.W. 1. 
VIC. 1583. 

STORIES AND ARTICLES required for 
7 journals. Donald Craig, Holycross, 
hurles. 


STORIES WANTED by the British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion, Address your MS to Dept. C.23 
FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ concern 
ing our Courses and Criticisms, from Dept 
C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
*Know-How.” Send for Free R.3, ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success.” No Sales 
No Fees tuition. B.A, School of Successful 
Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
Ww.l 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, Canteen, St. Godric’s Secretarial 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 

AT MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
5? Duke St., Mayfair, W.1. MAY. 6626. 
Comprehensive and practical training for 
well-educated girls, Assured high-grade sec 
posts in all parts of the world. New course 
commences 2 May and 9 May 

BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women secking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply 
to R J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E), Hon 
Secretary, Public Relations Committee? In- 
corporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings 
CAWSTON SCHOOL, Wimborne 
Bournemouth. Preparatory, Girls to 12, Boys 
to 9 years. Preparation for Entrance Exam- 





inations. Individual teaching. Entire charge 
it desired. Apply Principal 

COMMON ENTRANCE Smal! Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
attention Exceptional results past ten 
years Sea and mountain arr Games 
Prospectus from—tIvor M. Cross, M.A 
Cantab. (ately Senior Master at Stowe) 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A, Oxon. Lapley 
Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243 

DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual wition for exami- 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M 
General Certificate at all levels, Tel 
PARK 7437 


‘MUST WE 
‘BE HEROES? 


And fight the Fire Fiend without 
1 NU-SWIFT ? Even the Royal 
1 Navy don't do that. Please send 
!us details of your wonderfully 

rapid and reliable Fire Extinguis- 
| hers-BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 
Name 


' Address 


\ Post to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 








Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mai! matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate & Po_pen LTb., 


W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221. 


yo any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). 


Road. | 


(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 


Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
to 
Albans, or 


interested 
St 


exam, or subjects in which 
Metropolitan College (G40), 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 


HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot. 
| Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs 
| Open to inspection, Apply S. Wharry 
INDEPENDENT BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
}TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. Advice on 
the choice of SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DO- 
MESTIC or SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGES given free of charge. The age 
of the pupil, district preferred and rough 
idea of fees should be given. J. & J. Paton 
Ltd 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
(Telephone: Mansion House 45053). Pub- 
lishers of Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors 

a guide to parents seeking good boarding 
schools. By post 8/- 


INDUSTRIALIST, regretting having missed 
opportunities of education, offers help with 
fees for one or two boys, aged 10 to 15, of 
jhigh 1.Q. (160+) or high all-round merit 
Box 584 


INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 


Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others 


6 months end 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge. 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


| KINGSMOOR SCHOOL. Glossop 
shire Recognised by the Ministry of 
Education. An Independent Co-educational 
Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls 
from age Six to niversity Entrance 
Separate Junior School. Healthy moorland 
situation in Glossop Hall Grammar School 
courses leading to Cambridge General 
| Certificate of Education. Examinations, For 
details apply Headmaster’s Secretary 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
St. Giles.* Comprehensive training: Grad 
Course, Next term April Prosp. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A.., 
B.Sc., BSc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B.. 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
Cc. D. Park, M.A LL.D. Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894), 
SPANISH COURSES in London and Sum 
mer courses in Spain, apply to Institute of 
Spain, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1 
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SH pri NG BY POST 


THE BEST FROM CANADA, TO- 
JUICE. The most excellent of all 
Quality. Gentle Press. 14 oz 
for 15s. Original case of 24, 42s. 6d 
STER. Considered the best in the 
from the cool waters around Prince Edward 
Island. 6 oz. tins, 6 for 65s. SALMON 
Fancy Quality Red Sockeye from the Fraser 
River. The highest grade packed 7} oz. tins, 
6 for 32s. 6d., 12 for 64s. Also recently 
| arrived from sunny California, and rare 
Dollar imports. MONSTER PRUNES. De- 
we flavour and quite exceptionally large 

Ib.. 12s. 6d. 6 Ib., 248. ASPARAGUS. 14 
oz. tins, 8 for 40s. Immediate free delivery 
anywhere in the U.K. SHILLING COFFEE 
CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
| ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
| direct frdm factory, save £ £ £s. Send today, 


| ALL 
MATO 
Fancy 


World, 


Derby- 


6 rooms, mains, power, phone, In 
perfect position, 1 mile Blakeney 
Sheltered lane. 4 acre sunny walled-in gar-| 


den, Box No. 607. 


garage. 


|REALLY SECLUDED charming Victorian! 


| Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
| ENVELOPES (Dickinson) 6 x 34. white 
16s. 1,000. L. Warsen, 7 Newton Av., N.10 
| 
TWEED. Genuire hand-woven, thoroughly 
shrunk. Send for patt., state garment and! 
| shade, Stanicys, Clifden, Connemara, Irel 
TYPEWRIITERS/DUPLICATORS, Verney 


| Clayton, M.C. Market Rasen, s.a.e. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BRACING DEAL. Sunny 4-room furnished 
flat, suitable couple, bridge players preferred, 


_ short let. 3 gns. Box No. 387. 


| COMFORTABLE COTTAGE in Kent right 
let turnished now until 


}Oon sea dront to 
fearly July.« All services, sicep seven. Box 
|No. 654 


FOR THOSE who like simplicity. To let, in 


Provencal village, 2 rooms, kitchen. Splen- 
did views. 3,000 feet, solitude. silence 
| Write: Fortin, Bargéne, Var 


| 


} all booksellers 


ideal House, Argyll St., 


house facing South with lovely houseless 
views. 5 bed, 3 recep., studio, 24 acres. 60 
mins. Waterloo. Vacant possession Septem- 


ber. Phone Shere 2386. 

SMALL SELF-CONTAINED FLAT. Quiet, 
central, pref. unfur., econ. rent, sought by 
Pro. man. Single, 30s, Any offers? Box 635 
SUNNY, COMFORTABLE, Pleasantly fur- 
nished room in well-mannered Palace Court 
Flat including heat, light & service. £3/10/- 
Breakfast possible. BAYswater 2001 
WANTED by solicitor. Fugnished house or 
self-contained flat, fortnight between August 


Ist/September 10th; 2/3 bedrooms (4 beds); 
up to 12 gens. -p.W.; On or near south 
coast east of Weymouth or Isle of Wight 
Box 585 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 


ABINGWORTH HALL, near 
West Sussex. Downland country 


Storrington, 
Large gar 


dens 11 miles from sea; buses. Holiday or 
long term, Several ground-floor bedrooms 
Unlicensed. Station : Pulborough, West Chil 


tington 2257 


BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery 
MIN-Y-Mor. Private Hotel. Sea Front 
Ballroom, Table Tennis. Talkies. Brochure 
F. Waddling 

BEXHILL.—The Thorne, Ninfield Road 
(Ninfield 212). Country House, spacious 
grounds, near sea. Own produce, preserves, 


Write Brochure 

Court, W 
sea front 
Super- 


Poultry. Recommended 
BOURNEMOUTH, 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms 
Gardens, Putting Green 
lative food. 7 gns. Summer 


EXMOOR. 


Connaught 
220 yds 
Garages 
74-9 gns. 
Country house between Dunster 
and Minehead offers comtort and good food. 
Excelient centre. Riding, golf. ‘Hermitage,’ 
Alcombe, Minchead, Phone 119 
GOATHLAND.,--North Yorkshire 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst 
country and the heather. Super 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water 
fires & bedside lights all rooms. 
served by buses & trains 

JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St 
Clement's Bay, the Island's newest luxury 
hotel delightfully situated on sea _ front 
Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed 
10-16 guineas. Brochuie “R.” Tel. Central 
4455 
PEMBROKESHIRE, 
food. Mod. corvs. Own bx 
sters, Vacancies May, June, 
wards. Mod. terms. Thomas 
Davids 

RIVIERA. Very comfortable flat in private 
property above Menton available from mid- 
May. Please give dates and numbers when) 
writing. Box 612. | 
RYE, The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., A.A 
approved, Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 
SEA AND COUNTRY, Magnificent views, 
extensive grounds, billiards, private bath- 
rooms if desired. Every comfort, good food, 
personal attention. Mid-week booking a 
speciality. Terms 30s, to 36s. daily, no extras 
“FIVE ROCKS,” CHALE, Isle of Wight. 
| Tel.: Niton 346 

ST, IVES, CORNWALL. St. Ive’s Bay 
Hotel. Open May until October. Command- 
ing position sands and sea. Excellent bathing, 
tennis, sea fishing and boating. Golf near 
by, 52 bedrooms (some private bathrooms) 
Excellent cuisine. Licensed. Service Garage 
Write for brochure. Tel. 106 

SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest Guest House 


Moors 
of real 
comfort 
electric 
Village 


Comft. Accom, Good 
ating. Fresh lob- 
July, Sept. on- 
Alandale, St 


(17th Century), Jevington, the village in the 
Downs. Easy access Eastbourne. All com-|( 
forts, Brochure, Polegate 178. | 


THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE,GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains! 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which | 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The} 
standard goes higher every year. Ss, from 
Published by Cassell. 


23, 


Town. 


| 22 Manse, 


1896. Published by THe Spectator Ltp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
Postage on this issue; Inland and overseas, lid.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, April 22, 195 








HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


| GOWER. New 18 ft. 4-berth caravan og 


select seashore site available May to July, 
6-7 gns. p.w. Three miles of sand. Apply 
Thomas, Midsand Bank, Stroud, Glos. 

MADEIRA has. nct without justification, 
earned a world-wide recognition as the ideal 
island holiday resort. With a climate as near 


to perfection as nature could bestow, 
scenery which is on the grand scale, exotic 
flora and a friendly people, the island truly 


lives up to its reputation. There are hotels 
to suit all tastes and pockets, outdoor 
sports, swimming bathing, tennis fishing 
and golf The hinterland of Madeira is 
mountainous and affords the visitor gener- 
ous scope for exploring. Fullest details ob. 
tainable tree on request together with litera- 


ture on air and sea services trom DELEG- 
|ACAO DE TURISMO DA MADEIRA, 
Funchal, Madeira, or CASA DE Por. 
TUGAL, 20 Lower Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1 

PARTY CHARTERING SCHOONER ip 
Aegean 3rd June have vacancy tor gentleman 
and married couple. Box 386 

REVEL IN THE SUN (and cheaply) at 
CANNES, CADIZ or SEVILLE University 
Summer School, from 314 gens. Write sow 
Mary Sanger, 106 Ken. High St.. W8. 


SEA PASSAGES available to Canada and 
U.S.A. trom £50, to Australia trom £119 
To Madeira from £45 return trom Septem- 
ber. We can still book some Ist class 
Mediterranean cruises Continental & 
Overseas Travel, 220 Kensington High 
Street, W.8. WES. 1541/3 

SPRING HOLIDAYS. Enjoy Spring Sun- 
shine, Alpine flowers and pleasant company 
with one of our parties of professional 
people. Next departures. April 30th: French 
Riviera. May 14th: Spring Flower Party to 
the Dolomites and Lake Garda, May 28th 
Whitsun Parties to Austria (Carinthia and 
the Vienna Festival) or the Costa Brava and 


the Balearic Islands. Full details of these 
and other arrangements trom ERNA LOW 
TRAVEL SERVICE, 47 (SP) Old Bromp- 
ton Road, London. S.W.7. KENsington 
O911 & 9225/6 

THAMES, Begin your holiday at the Gate- 
way to the Scenic Thames. 2-6 Berth Motor 
Cruisers. Bonds (Maidenhead) Ltd., Maiden- 
head Bridge, Berks 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
from £12 for § days to £195 for 3 months 
Also passages to Canada/U.S.A. trom £50.— 
Apply for brochure to A. BOWERMAN 
LTD., 28 Ely Place. London, E.C.1. Tel: 
HOLborn 1887 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 829 

ACROSS: 1 Horse chestnut. 9 Cheru- 
bini. 10 Poets. 11 Micah. 12 Evaporate 
13° Chances 1§ Hair-cut 17 Resound 
19 Wagoner 21 Semi-tonic, 23 Paled 
24 Ninth. 25 Ellington. 26 Weeping willow 

DOWN : 2 Overcoats, 3 South. 4 Chisels 
§ Epitaph. 6 Tiptoeing. 7 Ulema. 8 Osbert 
9 Comic. 14 Courtship. 16 Canaletto. 17 
Resent. 18 Dungeon. 19 Wicklow. 20 Redan 
23 Panel 





SUPREME FOR CROSSWORDS 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 


All 











Booksellers 
Ws. net 


From 
1376 Pages 
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+ THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS ® 


\¢ (President: T. A. Layton) 

> can take further Members for the 
+ Summer Series of Wine (with tasting 
Lectures 
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Details from: The Secretary, 2a, Duke St., 
Manchester Sq., London, W.1. WEL. 0709 » 
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London, 
Subscripuon nets 





